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T seems likely that official recogni- 

tion of the Obregon Government of 
Mexico will not long be delayed after 
President-elect Harding takes office. 
The prerequisite conditions of recog- 
nition are not many, and, with good 
faith and honest intentions on both 
sides, it should not be difficult to sat- 
isfy them. The conditions are that 
there shall be an actual Government 
in Mexico, capable of exercising the 
functions of government and giving 
reasonable assurance of stability and 
permanence; that the Government 
shall recognize the just claims of 
American citizens for loss and dam- 
age suffered as a result of the civil 
war and anarchy; and that the prop- 
erty rights of foreigners in Mexico 
shall be secure against confiscatory 
legislation or decrees. The first con- 
dition appears to be properly fulfilled 
by the election of Obregon by a large 
majority, and the fact that he has 
shown himself capable of restoring 
order. As to the other conditions, 





Obregon has spoken very fairly, and 
there can be little question of the hon- 
esty of his intentions. He is an en- 
lightened and right-minded man, and 
while he is first of all a patriotic Mex- 
ican, he has been able also to acquire 
something of the American point of 
view. But it must be recognized that 
Obregon’s personal declaration is not 
a sufficient guarantee upon which to 
base recognition. There must be a 
definite undertaking on the part of 
the Mexican Government that will 
stand secure regardless of what may 
happen to Obregon personally in the 
future. To require such a_ defi- 
nite agreement may offend Mexican 
amour propre, but the issues involved 
are so important that this must not be 
allowed to interfere. The position 
taken alike by Secretary Colby and 
Senator Fall is absolutely sound. 


OW necessary a prerequisite to 
recognition is such an agreement 

is shown by the exposure of the at- 
tempts that have recently been made 
by a corrupt cabal to obtain prema- 
ture recognition in pursuit of fraudu- 
lent aims. These attempts bear a 
striking resemblance in many re- 
spects to the present agitation to ob- 
tain recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, in order to legalize 
high-handed confiscations and the 
transactions for realizing on the 
plunder. The plans were made while 
de la Huerta was President and Pes- 
quiera was his representative here. 
The scheme was to grant all manner 
of important concessions on the eve 
of Obregon’s inauguration, get them 
legalized by recognition, and then dis- 
pose of them at a large price. To 
carry out this nefarious plan, a vast 
propagandist campaign was under- 
taken to convince the American peo- 
ple of the necessity and desirability 
of immediate recognition. Not only 
was money lavishly expended on the 


employment of journalists, but efforts 
were made to enlist the services of 
every one believed to have personal 
influence with President Wilson; sev- 
eral such are alleged to have visited 
Mexico with this purpose in view. It 
was intimated that if anyone suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the desired 
result, his pecuniary reward would be 
measured in six figures. Fortunately, 
these schemes miscarried, and the 
way is now clear for an honorable 
agreement embodying satisfactory 
terms for a recognition that will not 
jeopardize American rights. 


T is some comfort to turn from the 
nebulous prospect of that strong 
Cabinet which we have all been led to 
expect, to Mr. Harding’s renewed en- 
deavor to get the appropriation bills 
passed. His telegrams to Senator 
Lodge and Representative Mondell, 
while restrained in their language, 
express a genuine realization of the 
seriousness of the task that lies be- 
fore the new Congress and the in- 
coming Administration. From the 
beginning it has been evident that, if 
Mr. Harding shall be found wanting, 
it will not be on account of any fail- 
ure to realize the tremendous respon- 
sibility that he has undertaken to 
shoulder. But he who wills the end 
must will the means; and nothing 
short of a miracle can enable Mr. 
Harding to grapple successfully with 
the mighty task before him unless he 
brings to his aid all the powers of the 
ablest men he can obtain for the 
headship of the chief departments of 
the Government. 


T was to a true civic hero that the 
classmates of John Purroy Mitchel 
did honor on Lincoln’s birthday, 
when they dedicated a tablet to his 
memory at Columbia University. No 
better example to the young men of 
America has been furnished in this 
generation than that which was given 
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by this fearless and devoted public 
servant in the brief years of strenu- 
ous activity which preceded his all 
too early death. If he had done 
nothing else than set a new high 
standard of conduct in the mayoral- 
ty of the foremost city of the world, 
he would have deserved enduring 
honor at the hands of his fellow citi- 
zens throughout the Union. But he 
did more than this. It should never 
be forgotten that, long before our 
country entered the great war for the 
world’s freedom, he took the most far- 
sighted and comprehensive precau- 
tions against the possibilities of Ger- 
man plotting. That danger was un- 
doubtedly enormously magnified in 
the vivid imaginations of many 
anxious patriots; but it is quite as 
great an error to suppose that seri- 
ous danger did not exist. The passing 
of New York, with its extraordinary 
cosmopolitan population, through the 
opening stages of our participation 
in the war without a single serious 
trouble or mischance must be as- 
cribed above all to the energetic vigi- 
lance of Mayor Mitchel. Nor was 
the influence of his stirring public 
utterances without its important 
share in the fine record which the city 
made. That a man whose public ac- 
tivity had been chiefly devoted to ad- 
ministrative and financial improve- 
ment of the city government should, 
when the time came, have done 
equally signal service in so wholly 
different a domain of patriotic effort 
is a record to which few parallels can 
be shown. 


HE President of the Metropolitan 
League of Savings and Loan As- 
sociations has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Board of Aldermen: 


The matter of exemption from taxation for 
a period of years of new dwelling houses in this 
city comes up, I believe, in a few days before 
the Board of Aldermen. 

I trust I am not presuming too much in ad- 
dressing you, representing as I do over 50,000 
citizens, members of our local Building and 
Loan Associations, a large proportion of whom 
are slowly accumulating their savings with the 
hope of owning their own homes. 

The passage of this ordinance will decide 
many of these to undertake immediate construc- 
tion, and it is unnecessary for me to state the 
benefits in every direction which will result 
from even a small increase in house construc- 
tion. 

At a recent hearing in the City Hall, I heard 
it stated that the loss of revenue to the city 
would be serious. I can not see that, for the 


city is now receiving only the taxes on the 


unimproved land, and will get no less after- 
wards. And without the proposed help through 
this exemption it will get no more. In short, 
the relief to the people will be large, the loss 
to the city nil. 


This puts the case so simply, and the 
case is of such general interest to 
other cities as well as New York, that 
we have thought it well to reproduce 
it in full. As the only kind of reme- 
dial measure that was at all likely to 
bring about results which would sub- 
stantially reduce the housing short- 
age, The Weekly Review has strongly 
urged it from the beginning. 


HE leaders (we do not know if 

there are any followers) of the 
United Communist party of America 
may not be humorous in themselves, 
but they may very easily be the cause 
that humor is in other men. All that 
is needed is that they become better 
known. Recently forty-two of them 
held a conclave to determine how best 
to overthrow existing society. It was 
a secret conclave, but, as usual in 
such cases, somebody “peached.” 
Anyhow it was meant to be secret— 
darkly, deeply, thrillingly secret—so 
much so that even the precise place 
of meeting was (and is still) un- 
known to the conferees. And if one 
asks how that can be, the answer is 
that each was smuggled, perhaps 
blindfolded, by oath-bound guides, to 
and from the rendezvous. Further- 
more, the conferees were nameless; 
they addressed one another by num- 
ber. Probably they sang (though, 
of course, in muffled tones) the “In- 
ternational” and the “Red Flag.” 
Anyhow, they unanimously, whole- 
heartedly, and effusively indorsed 
the twenty-one points and delivered 
themselves of all their pent-up revo- 
lutionary phraseology. Here, now, 
for the jaded nerves of the parlor 
revolutionary is something worth 
while. Of late the “kick” has gone 
out of the old phrases, and they have 
become mere clichés. Sentimental 
revolutionism has been languishing. 
But here is something dark, devious, 
and conspiratory that promises for 
these rare souls a perpetual feast of 
nectared thrills. 


RESOLUTION was offered to the 
Japanese House the other day, 
proposing that the Japanese Govern- 


—— 


ment should enter into correspond- 
énce with the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States, with a 
view to curtailment of their several] 
naval programmes. The resolution 
was badly defeated. At the same 
time we have to lament the death in 
Committee of our Senate of the Borah 
resolution of similar content. The 
peoples of the United States, Britain, 
and Japan are beyond doubt over- 
whelmingly in favor of naval redue- 
tion. It may not be advisable to sus- 
pend construction already definitely 
started, but any delay whatever of 
discussion of naval reduction by fully 
accredited representatives of the 
three great naval Powers exposes a 
stupid imperfection in our Govern- 
mental system. Doubtless the heads 
of the old and the incoming Adminis- 
trations hold substantially the same 
views on this great matter. They 
should have been in close consulta- 
tion, the old Administration should 
have acted with the announced sup- 
port of the new, and ere this an 
agreement should have been reached 
between the three Powers, to the 
infinite relief of the world. 


‘T LIVED a year in the [German] 

occupied territory in a little place 
garrisoned for months by several 
hundred black soldiers,” writes Lilli 
Jannasch in Die Frau im Staat. “The 
chief official of the district assured me 
that during the entire time there had 
been no attacks upon women or chil- 
dren. In fact the blacks had become 
quite popular.” That some attacks 
had happened in other parts of the 
Palatinate she concedes, but they 
were scattered, and moreover their 
occurrence was not to be wondered 
at in view of the fact that “many 
white women find something alluring 
in entering into close relations with 
the blacks.” It is a curious fact that 
the Germans themselves were un- 
aware of these atrocities until in- 
formed by that facile fabricator of 
roorbacks, the London Daily Herald. 
Instantly they saw the value of this 
story; they took it up and trumpeted 
it to the world. In the work of dis- 
seminating it they were eagerly 
joined by pro-German, militant paci- 
ficist, Bolshevist, radical, and _ so- 
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called “liberal” elements everywhere, 
but particularly in the United States. 
It has bamboozled its millions and is 
still persistently at work. Even such 
a moderate and sincerely loyal paper 
as the Pittsburgh National Labor 
Journal has recently (January 21) 
retold it at length, with the most sen- 
sational embellishments. No amount 
of refutation seems to impair its 
vitality—or its usefulness. 


ENIZELOS, an exile through the 

ingratitude of his own people, 
and Emir Feisal, an exile by decree 
of the French Government, will have 
occasion to compare notes on their 
misfortunes at the conference which 
is to meet in London on February 21. 
Their conversation might even gain 
piquancy if invitations had been sent 
to the poet-exile of Fiume and to 
Mustapha Kemal, who is living un- 
der the ban of his august master, 
the Sultan and Kaliph. But the world 
has lost interest in d’Annunzio since 
he has ceased to pose with Fiume as 
his background, and Kemal may only 
appear if he can hand in his creden- 
tials as delegate from the High Porte 
whose authority he defies. One Turk- 
ish delegation must represent both 
Constantinople and Angora, is the 
Allies’ decree, and as Kemal seems 
little inclined to come to terms with 
the Government in Constantinople, 
he will have to be satisfied with con- 
spicuousness by absence. Emir Fei- 
sal, though present, will not outshine 
him much. Not accredited at the 
Court of St. James’s, he will be lis- 
tened to with that polite indifference 
which a_ private individual who 
speaks unpleasant truths in uncon- 
genial company can at best command. 
Venizelos alone will feel perfectly at 
home in that assembly and give the 
delegate from Athens, Premier Kallo- 
geropoulos, the uncomfortable feeling 
of having somehow to apologize for 
his presence there. 


OW that the Jews are to have a 
chance to reéstablish themselves 

in their old home country, it is in- 
teresting to speculate as to what 
would happen if a similar movement 
were to be started by the Philistines. 
Should such a movement become gen- 


eral, it would solve the immigration 
problem for this country, and, in- 
deed, most of our problems; for there 
would be only a very small popula- 
tion left, consisting mostly of the 
Jews who had failed to answer the 
ancestral call and some recent immi- 
grants, mostly Latins and Slavs who 
had resisted complete transformation 
by the Melting Pot. The country 
would be completely rid of Efficiency 
Experts and Prohibitionists, and the 
Constitution could be reverently, but 
promptly, revised. The army and 
navy would be left without officers, 
and disarmament would follow. The 
big guns would, before their destruc- 
tion, be used by us who should re- 
main, to demolish our Philistine ar- 
chitecture. England would also be 
rid of most of her population and 
could go back to agriculture. The 
Irish question would be solved, for 
the Irish would greatly outnumber 
the English. 


F the late James Gibbons Huneker 

it may be said that in twenty-five 
years of active critical journalism he 
never wrote a dull or spiteful line. 
Trained as a pianist, the familiar of 
the French Symbolists of the 90’s, 
with an extraordinary geniality to- 
wards all men, and a whimsical toler- 
ance even towards the Philistine, he 
represented pretty nearly all the 
graces of the impressionistic critic, 
with a minimum of the faults. He 
was an amateur of oddity, loved all 
lawless and extravagant expressions 
of genius. His most lasting work is 
perhaps his biography of Chopin. It 
would have bored him to extinction to 
write a Beethoven. Indeed, his entire 
career may be regarded as a resolute 
evasion of boredom. He was ever 
changing his paper, shifting fitfully 
from painting to music, from litera- 
ture to the stage. He wrote a short 
story or two that will stand for ten- 
sion and morbidity alongside the mas- 
terpieces of Poe and Ambrose Bierce, 
a copious and enchanting autobiog- 
raphy, many volumes of literary criti- 
cism. Deeply read in the modern 
French school, his pages sparkled 
with borrowed brilliancies which in 
their setting became the most inti- 
mate conveyors of his most personal 


opinions. To the orthodox he was the 
advance agent of the new diabolism, 
to adventurous youth a thrilling in- 
ductor to barely licit delights. His 
felicitous titles advertised his exotic 
tastes—‘‘Melomaniacs,” “Ivory, Apes 
and Peacocks.” He had a wit that 
often ran away with him, but his 
philosophy of life,-if he had one, was 
to be run away with apropos. He was 
the greatest underminer of “nor- 
malcy” in America on the side of 
taste, yet he had the good breeding 
not to exalt the function. Here he 
was immensely the literary superior 
of recent iconoclasts who fight under 
his colors. He bore no grudge against 
normalcy, it merely failed to interest 
him. Preferring to live among his 
human apes and peacocks, he knew 
they weren’t the whole show. Court- 
esy and almost deference were his 
habitual attitude towards conserva- 
tive colleagues who challenged all his 
values. He was as near an Anatole 
France as America could produce in 
our time, and yet very much James 
Huneker. His brilliant career sug- 
gests that the formula for making a 
consummate dilettante -is to catch a 
Hiberno-Magyar American early and 
train him in Paris. It is a duller 
world now that he has ceased to 
write. 


FAVORITE method of meeting 

all criticism of current tenden- 
cies in female dress and behavior is 
to point to the way in which innova- 
tions, afterwards regarded as entirely 
innocuous, have in the past been de- 
cried as dangerous and indecent when 
first introduced. But it would not be 
amiss to recall that there have been 
periods, like that of the Restora- 
tion in England, which became, and 
have remained, a byword for inde- 
cency and licentiousness. Whether 
there is danger of any similar devel- 
opment in our time, is a question 
that can not be brushed aside by sim- 
ply pointing to cases in which it did 
not happen. Such an incident as that 
of the protest of men students at 
Brown University against the goings- 
on of girl students is surely enough to 
make one stop and think. How far 
back in history would one have to go 
to find a match for this phenomenon ? 
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Clear up the Mooney 
" 
Case 

HE case of Mooney, convicted of 

placing the infernal machine that 
killed ten people and wounded some 
fifty others at the time of the Pre- 
paredness Parade in San Francisco 
on July 22, 1916, and now serving a 
sentence of life imprisonment, has a 
national, and even international sig- 
nificance. From the day of his arrest 
it was made to appear not a simple 
case of prosecution for a particularly 
dastardly crime, but an incident of 
the revolutionary class struggle. A 
defense fund, aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, was raised, 
and this was expended, not only on 
legal talent and other expenses relat- 
ing to the trial, but on a country-wide 
propaganda to create the belief that 
the trial itself was a “frame-up” in 
which capitalist forces sought to 
“get” an innocent man because of his 
labor-union activities. Since his con- 
viction, grave doubt has been thrown 
on the honesty and credibility of sev- 
eral of the important witnesses for 
the prosecution, some of whom now 
admit that their testimony was false. 

Under these conditions another is- 
sue has come to the front, the issue of 
the fairness of the California courts. 
This is an issue that can not be ig- 
nored; it can not be shoved aside on 
legal technicalities. Under Califor- 
nia law the case can not be reopened 
through the regular channels, but it 
is possible to try Mooney on one of 
the other indictments by an under- 
standing with the Governor; and it is 
better that Mooney go free though 
guilty, than that the belief persist in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands, 
a belief accentuated by the recent dis- 
closures concerning witnesses, that 
he was the victim of an unfair trial 
and a conspiracy. Furthermore, if 
there is serious ground for believing 
that the district attorney suborned 
false testimony against him, indict- 
ment of that official should speedily 
follow. 

It is unquestionably the case that 
feeling ran high against Mooney 
when he was being tried. The crime 
itself was particularly cruel and hein- 
ous in that it was perpetrated on 


innocent bystanders. at a moment of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Mooney was 
known as a dynamiter who had blown 
up towers of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company during a strike. His 
companion, Billings, had served a 
prison sentence for illegally trans- 
porting dynamite. Mooney was the 
close friend of Alexander Berkman 
and was known to share his views as 
to violence in the class struggle. It 
might therefore be alleged that the 
local conditions did not favor a per- 
fectly impartial and unbiased trial 
on account of popular feeling. On 
the other hand the trial judge was a 
man absolutely above reproach, and 
the defense had able lawyers and un- 
limited funds. The district attorney 
was limited to his office staff and was 
provided by the county supervisors 
with $4,500, as against more than 
$100,000 expended by the defense, 
surely not a munificent allowance 
with which to bribe witnesses and 
engineer a “frame-up.” 

In the manner in which the defense 
was conducted, the Mooney case bore 
a striking resemblance to the case of 
the McNamaras, who blew up the Los 
Angeles Times Building. The main 
effort was centered in a great propa- 
ganda campaign to create the impres- 
sion that the accused were the inno- 
cent victims of an anti-labor con- 
spiracy. The McNamara propaganda 
served as a model for the Mooney 
propaganda. Fremont Older, then 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin 
and notorious as a pacifist and a hys- 
terical radical, had, a few days before 
the McNamaras’ confession, accused 
William J. Burns of having “framed” 
the whole case against them and had 
announced a series of articles that 
would prove the McNamaras entirely 
innocent. The same Older imme- 
diately after the San Francisco bomb 
explosion expressed the opinion that 
Mooney was the perpetrator of that 
crime, yet a little later took a leading 
part in circulating the story that he 
was the victim of a plot. A study of 
the activities of the so-called ‘“‘Inter- 
national Workers’ Defense League” 
and the connection of its prominent 
members with Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, with over a half-million dol- 
lars to expend, leads rather to the 
conclusion that, if there was tamper- 





ing with witnesses and subornation 
of testimony, it was on the side of the 
defense and not of the prosecution. 
The district attorney, Fickert, did 
utilize a number of witnesses of ques- 
tionable reputation, and an investiga- 
tion may show him guilty of improper 
methods in dealing with them. If so, 
he should be brought to justice. But 
it should not be forgotten that it is 
precisely upon such witnesses as 
these that the unscrupulous Defense 
League, with its huge fund and its 
terrorist methods, could work most 
effectively, persuading them to repu- 
diate their earlier testimony. 

In its international aspect the 
Mooney case is not one of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused as to the 
crime charged. Its importance lies 
in the use made of it by the Bolshevik 
leaders of Russia. Indeed, the case 
attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country until the news 
came from Russia of demonstrations 
before the American Embassy in 
Petrograd in his behalf. What the 
case signified there is best illustrated 
by an experience of the State Depart- 
ment in 1918. The Soviet Govern- 
ment held an American Consul, Roger 
Tredwell, prisoner at Tashkent, and 
all efforts to secure his release had 
failed. Finally the Soviet Govern- 
ment let it be known that they were 
willing to free Tredwell on condition 
that the American Government lib- 
erated Mooney. From their stand- 
point this was a fair exchange. They 
considered both as prisonérs of war 
in the class struggle. Mooney was a 
proletarian soldier captured and held 
by the bourgeoisie; Tredwell repre- 
sented a capitalist Power and had 
fallen into the hands of the proleta- 
riat. Mooney’s act in exploding a 
bomb only carried out a part of their 
regular programme. From their 
point of view it was to be expected 
that a bourgeois court would con- 
demn him, whether innocent or 
guilty, just as they would do if the 
case were reversed. All of this, how- 
ever, only emphasizes the vital im- 
portance of a searching investigation, 
and if necessary a reopening of the 
whole case, in order that there remain 
no ground for a_ suspicion. that 
Mooney did not receive justice or that 
our courts are not fair and impartial. 
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Nonsense About 
Germany 


N the discussion of German eco- 
nomic possibilities, one would 
naturally expect the deliberate out- 
givings of experts to be free from 
manifest absurdity. Yet the air is 
full of elaborate utterances, by emi- 
nent experts, of which the unsound- 
ness ought to be manifest to a child. 
Let us look at one or two instances. 
Walter Rathenau, the head of the 
German General Electric Company 
and one of the foremost of Germany’s 
business leaders, starts out well 
enough, in his detailed argument in 
the Berlin Tageblatt, transmitted by 
wireless to the New York Times. He 
bases his estimate of Germany’s abil- 
ity to pay on the actual amount of 
labor that she has at her command: 
Germany still has 15,000,000 industrial and agri- 
cultural laborers, who, with their families, form 
five-sixths of the whole population. Each year 
has 300 work days, each of eight hours, making 
2400 working hours a year for each man and 
36,000,000,000 working hours for the whole na- 
tion. 
His very next step, however, is ex- 
tremely slippery. ‘We may reckon,” 
he says, “the product of one working 
hour at an average of half a gold 
mark, making a total of 18 billion for 
the whole nation.” Whether he ar- 
rives at that average by looking sim- 
ply at the average wages of the work- 
man or otherwise, does not appear. 
Of course in point of fact the com- 
mercial value of the product embodies 
many things besides the wages of the 
laborer; and it is the commercial 
value of the product with which we 
are concerned in the determination of 
Germany’s ability to meet the repara- 
tion demands. But let that pass; it 
is Herr Rathenau’s avowed object to 
demonstrate that Germany can’t pay, 
and one expects him to work the fig- 
ures for all that he thinks he can 
make them seem worth. But now 
comes the really interesting exhibit. 
Having referred to the fact that be- 
fore the war, owing to credits in for- 
eign countries and colonial enter- 
prises, great iron mines, etc., the na- 
tion’s income was larger than this 18 
billion marks, Herr Rathenau pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the utter atroc- 
ity of the Allied demand as follows: 


Then our people lived in moderate but con- 
stantly growing wealth, spending 24,000,000,000 
marks annually. To-day we spend more than 
we produce because we live partly on credit 
and by selling out. When that is finished we 
shall have to reduce expense one-half, because 
of the 18,000,000,000 marks we are still produc- 
ing 6,000,000,000 will have to go for raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs without which we can pro- 
duce nothing. Thus there will remain instead 
of 24,000,000,000 marks in pre-war years only 
12,000,000,000 marks. By paying the war in- 
demnity these 12,000,000,000 marks will gradu- 
ally be reduced to 6,000,000,000. 

We shall therefore have to live on 6,000,000,- 
000 marks as against 12,000,000,000 now and 
24,000,000,000 before the war. 

Upon this wonderful demonstration 
only one remark is necessary. Herr 
Rathenau deducts 6 billion marks 
“which will have to go for raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs,” forgetting that 
the value of the imported raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs is added to the 
total product of German labor. It 
has to be paid for, to be sure; but 
Herr Rathenau talks as though the 
Germans paid for it out of their home 
production and got nothing in return. 
Well, the correction of this one ridicu- 
lous error would double the 6 billion 
marks to which, in Herr Rathenau’s 
mind’s eye, the German people are 
going to be reduced; and so, without 
troubling any further with his lucu- 
brations, one may feel quite easy in 
consigning this eminent authority 
and his argument to the dust-heap. 

It would be agreeable, perhaps, to 
believe that it is only on the German 
side of the argument that erroneous 
pleas are to be found. Unfortunately, 
such is not the case. Professor 
Georges Blondel, one of the leading 
economists of France, who has re- 
cently made a report on German eco- 
nomic conditions to the French Gov- 
ernment, has made, if correctly 
quoted in a long special cable to the 
New York Herald, a statement about 
the present profitableness of German 
industrial enterprises which is either 
palpably misleading or quite mean- 
ingless, and yet which has doubtless 
led thousands of readers astray—the 
more so as assertions of the same 
kind are frequently made in other 
quarters: 

The Government is showing a remarkable 
tenderness and tolerance for industries con- 
trolled by men such as Stinnes, Thyssen, Man- 
nesmann, Voegtler and Kirchdorf, whose great 
enterprises are paying out 10 to 30 per cent., 
and in some cases more, in dividends, which be- 
fore the war seldom exceeded 5 or 6 per cent. 


For instance, Mannesmann’s factories in Es- 
sen paid 20 per cent. last year, as compared with 


6 per cent. previously, while 20 per cent. in divi- 
dends prevailed also in the following industries, 
despite German contradictions : 


The Rhineland Steel Mills, the Duisburg- 
ward-Durlach Machine Works, the Dresden 
lace factories and the Faber Pencil Company, 
which is proposing to pay at least 20 and pos- 
sibly 25 per cent. 


The Saxony machine works in Chemnitz, the 

largest in Germany, led the long list, paying 
30 per cent. 
Now it ought to strike anybody as in- 
credible that these concerns should 
really be yielding profits four or five 
times as great in the present condi- 
tion of Germany’s economic system 
as they were when she was in the 
high tide of prosperity. And of 
course it is incredible. These divi- 
dends are being paid in paper marks; 
and the gold value of a paper mark is 
about 114 cents instead of 24 cents, 
so that a dividend of 30 per cent. to- 
day is about equivalent (in gold) toa 
dividend of 2 per cent. before the 
war, unless the nominal capitalization 
of the company has been increased. 
If the nominal capitalization has not 
been increased, the assertion that the 
dividends are bigger than before the 
war is—not to put too fine a point on 
it, as Mr. Snagsby would say—a lie; 
if it has been increased, the assertion 
means nothing whatsoever unless ac- 
companied by a statement of the 
amount of the increase. 

We are far from wishing to dis- 
credit the authority of experts; on the 
contrary, it is because such perform- 
ances are calculated to bring experts 
in general into undeserved discredit 
that we think them peculiarly deplor- 
able. It is upon the mature and im- 
partial verdicts of competent experts 
that we shall have to rely ultimately 
for trustworthy guidance. But the 
common-sense judgments of a cau- 
tious and competent mind are infin- 
itely more to be trusted than the 
conclusions presented by rash or 
prejudiced experts with the apparent 
backing of a few plausible figures. 

There is one aspect of the question 
which seems to us of cardinal impor- 
tance, and which is passed over in 
almost absolute silence. We have 
heard a great deal about the paralyz- 
ing effect upon Germany of her uncer- 
tainty about the amount of reparation 
which will be exacted from her; but 
there is another factor that has been 
incomparably more disastrous. She 
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has a Government which, while not 
living up to the principles of social- 
ism, is thoroughly infected with the 
taint of it. Indeed, so far as misman- 
agement of the Government’s busi- 
ness is concerned, it is probably far 
worse than a straight-out socialist 
régime would be. It is burdened by 
vast hordes of useless office-holders, 
hangers-on, and parasites; the effici- 
ency and fidelity that so long marked 
the German bureaucracy is a thing of 
the past; the printing of billions of 
marks to cover deficits goes on, with 
no sign of coming to an end; and 
whatever may be the case with the 
great industrial magnates, the every- 
day business man has no assurance 
that he will be permitted to enjoy the 
natural fruits of energy, ability, and 
enterprise. If Germany has fallen 
lamentably short of that recovery 
from the war which two years of ex- 
ertion by such a people as hers should 
have brought about, is not the chief 
cause to be found in the character of 
her mongrel-socialist Government? 
And is not the biggest element of 
doubt as to her prosperity in the fu- 
ture to be found in the question 
whether she will or will not restore 
the economic order which was the 
basis of her prosperity in the past? 


The Secession Issue 
in South Africa 


ENERAL SMUTS, in spite of his 

martial title, is a greater expert 
in the strategy of politics than of 
war. In title the equal of a Nivelle, 
his real rank is that of an equal of 
Venizelos. And, unlike the Greeks, 
the people of South Africa are con- 
scious of their indebtedness to the 
statesman and anxious to retain his 
services for the good of the country. 
His recent victory at the polls, which 
secured him a working majority in 
the House of Assembly, is the crown- 
ing success of a year’s skillful states- 
manship. He had to rule, since the 
elections of March, 1920, with a 
House in which the Nationalists, un- 
der the leadership of General Herzog, 
were the most numerous party, and 
among the latter’s followers san- 
guine hopes were entertained last 
summer that the Prime Minister, un- 


able to govern with a small majority 
composed of his own South African 
party and the Unionists under the 
leadership of Sir Thomas Smartt, 
would be forced to seek a compromise 
with the Nationalists. 

There was some reason to believe 
a reunion between the two parties 
desirable and not impossible, as both 
the Nationalists and the South Afri- 
can party represent the Dutch section 
of the people. At various places 
throughout the Union meetings were 
held at which the local members of 
both organizations sought to agree 
upon a common programme. But as 
time went’ on, the Nationalist lead- 
ers grew more and more intransigent 
and gave it to be understood that, if 
any reunion were to take place, it 
would have to be by the complete sur- 
render of the South African party 
on the one issue which gave the Na- 
tionalist party its raison d’étre. That 
issue was the Dominion’s right of 
secession from the Empire, which 
General Herzog considers to be es- 
sential to the dignity of the Union 
and the welfare of its people. On 
that issue all attempts at codperation 
foundered, as General Smuts, though 
not denying that the development of 
the Dominion status may ultimately 
lead to independence, was sternly set 
against independence being achieved 
by the vote of a racial majority. 

The difference, in other words, be- 
tween Herzog and Smuts does not 
hinge upon the question whether the 
Union shall secede from or remain 
within the Empire. Herzog does not 
insist on the urgency, nor does Smuts 
deny the possibility, of a secession. 
But they differ in that Herzog seeks 
to exploit the racial antagonism be- 
tween Boer and Briton for the attain- 
ment of an aim which Smuts does 
not wish to see attained unless by 
both races acting in perfect unison. 
To Herzog the cleavage between the 
Dutch and the English is a means to 
an end, to Smuts that end is accept- 
able only when a fusion of the two 
has made a resort to that cleavage im- 
possible. A severance from the Em- 
pire, if desirable at all, can never 
benefit the Union of South Africa so 
much as a permanent split between 
the two white races would harm it. 

It is this attitude of Smuts towards 


the problem of secession which has 
gained the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the electorate. That his 
victory was so signal is, no doubt, 
chiefly due to the support of the old 
Unionist party, which, after Smuts’ 
refusal of an alliance with the Na- 
tionalists, responded to his appeal for 
union, irrespective of party or race, 
by merging with the South African 
party. The Unionists form an urban 
electorate, whereas the two Dutch 
parties are representative of rural 
interests. If Smuts had surrendered 
to Herzog’s organization, the politi- 
cal conflict would not only have as- 
sumed the character of racial antag- 
onism but would also have pitted the 
towns against the veldt. 

It is a shortsighted policy of 
Herzog’s which sees in the present 
status of the ‘British Dominions a 
condition so far short of complete in- 
dependence that he is willing to sac- 
rifice the hope of racial unity to his 
despair of attaining that independ- 
ence otherwise. It is the same ill- 
fated policy which has worked its 
disruptive force in the Old World. In- 
stead of the United States of Europe, 
which the confident prophets of self- 
determination promised us as the re- 
sult of satisfied national cravings, we 
have a Europe which seems irrepar- 
ably Balkanized. The Union of 
South Africa owes a debt of grati- 
tude to General Smuts for having 
saved it from such a fate. And there 
is little ground for the fear of the 
Nationalists that the honor and the 
dignity of the Union, if menaced by 
any high-handed action of the Im- 
perial Government, would not be 
saved likewise. Smuts has unam- 
biguously defined his idea of a Do- 
minion’s independence. A majority 
of the free and equal partners of the 
Empire could, in his opinion, not be 
given the power to pass resolutions 
on behalf of the Empire which would 
bind the minority. The final decision 
would always rest with the South 
African Parliament and Government. 
That principle he called a bedrock 
condition of the permanency of the 
E.npire. And he can be trusted to 
defend that principle with all his 
power at the meeting of Dominion 
Prime Ministers which will convene 
in London next summer. 
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Was there a Poet 
Born? 


TE subject our literary “periods 
of attention” to the whim of 
irrelevant entries in the parish regis- 
ter. We shall not have a moment 
for Shelley until next year, Byron is 
a good three years off, and not many 
of us, perhaps, on whose middle age 
Wordsworth shed benedictions, can 
hope to be in at the celebration of his 
centenary in 1950. As for Shake- 
speare and Milton, we “had” them in 
1916 and 1908 respectively ; they need 
not trouble us again in the course 
of an ordinary lifetime. Secure 
among the immortals, we might imag- 
ine them a little amused, a little 
caustic, at the form of our idolatry. 
With Keats, however, whom Time’s 
wheel this month brings to us full 
circle, the case may be fancied to 
stand somewhat differently. So eager, 
himself, to be counted in the roll of 
great poets, so fearful lest after all 
his name should prove to be writ 
in water, his star might perhaps 
be thought to beacon from the 
abode where the immortals are, with 
more grateful intensity that these 
human shores after a hundred years 
should unite to proclaim how they do 
indeed behold it, bright in the firma- 
ment and steadfast at last. Keats, of 
all poets, is like to enjoy his immor- 
tality. “Were I dead, sir,” he wrote in 
his rejected Preface to “Endymion,” 
in apology for dedicating the poem to 
Chatterton, “were I dead, sir, I should 
like a book dedicated to me.” 
At such a time, then, and in such 
a place as this, we may dispense with 
the touch of cold philosophy. It has 
had its chance at him—Quarterly and 
Blackwood were unbidden guests at 
the feast—but his poetry, of more 
than Lamian loveliness, is neither 
blighted nor put to flight. Abate- 
ments are to be made, of course, but 
they are chiefly of beauties misplaced, 
scattered by a too lavish hand. Fail- 
ures in taste, in judgment, failure to 
chasten and to sustain, what else was 
to be expected on the plan which 
Keats deliberately chose of succeed- 
ing through failure? No one hoped 
more ardently than he that all the 
desirable poetic virtues might de- 


velop in him, but in the short time 
that was his they must develop, if at 
all, through the full exercise of such 
powers as he had. “The very faults 
indeed of Mr. Keats,”’ wrote his good 
and bad angel, Leigh Hunt, “arise 
from a passion for beauties and a 
young impatience to vindicate them 
bo ‘Ay, indeed!’ cries a critic, 
rubbing his hands delighted (if in- 
deed even criticism can do so, any 
longer) ‘then that * [his youth] ac- 
counts for the lines you speak of, 
written in the taste of Marino’—It 
does so; but sage Sir, after settling 
the merits of these one or two lines 
you speak of, what accounts, pray, 
for a smatl matter you leave unno- 
ticed, namely, all the rest?” 

What indeed? What porridge had 
John Keats that it should be he and 
not brother George or brother Tom 
or another that speaks to men with 
the large utterance of the early gods? 
Spenser, Milton, Chapman, a close 
study of Dryden’s versification, fur- 
nish only a part, if an important 
part, of the answer. Why they should 
have had such an effect—for they lie 
ready to everyone’s hand—upon one 
rather diminutive, fairly good-look- 
ing, extremely pugnacious, and sen- 
sitively. passionate young man, who 
was born in a livery stable and was 
earnestly trying to make of himself 
a competent saw-bones till a discon- 
certing sunbeam made its happy way 
into the lecture hall—all this is a part 
of the question to which we shall get 
no answer and, in deep gratitude that 
such things can be, may fairly be con- 
tent to go without. 

Wise old Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh, 
said what could be said: 


Mr. Keats has unquestionably 2 very beauti- 
ful imagination and a great familiarity with the 
finest diction of English poetry; but he must 
learn not to misuse or misapply these advan- 
tages: and neither to waste the good gifts ot 
nature and study on intractable themes nor to 
luxuriate too recklessly on such as are more 
suitable. 


As to the last, of course, of course. 
But time was short. Meanwhile, 
watch him for a moment wrestling to 
possess his strength. In his world- 
loved sonnet on Chapman’s Homer 
the lines first stood: 

That low-brow’d Homer rul’d as his demesne ; 
Yet could I never tell what men could mean. 
Suppose it had remained “low-browed 
instead of “deep-browed Homer” ; 


suppose we had never “breathed that 
pure serene” of the next line. Or 
suppose that the famous first line of 
Endymion had continued in what is 
reported to be its earliest form: 

A thing of beauty is a constant joy. 

Jeffrey recognized in Keats famil- 
iarity with the finest diction of Eng- 
lish poetry, and a beautiful imagina- 
tion. For the first, glance at the 
nameless poem which opens the first 
of his three slender volumes (which, 
with the addition of sundry scrib- 
blings on fly-leaves and loose papers, 
make up his work). We read: 


Open afresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds! 


and we say, “Splendid! 
Spenser!” We read again: 


Milton! 


And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars, 


and we say, “Splendid! 


Chapman! 
Shakespeare!” 


We read again: 
Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight, 
and what is there to say but “Splen- 

did! Keats’? 

As for his imagination, at the close 
of the same nameless first poem he 
plays, prophetic, with the legend of 
Endymion, asking finally, “Was there 
a poet born?” His own “Endymion” 
furnishes the answer: born indeed, 
if not, in that poem, made. The imag- 
ination, there unchecked, or per- 
haps overdriven, is the same imagina- 
tion that is to give us bright Corin- 
thian revels, and the chill, love- 
warmed, of St. Agnes’ Eve; that is 
to lead us to . 

magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 

or to some 
little town by river or seashore 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
or bring us 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
or finally—perhaps the highest reach 
of sheer, chastened imagination—to 
leave us on the cold hillside 


Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Was there a poet born? Not only 
that, but one who should be continu- 
ally born anew, who should speak 
with that tremulous undertone which 
was his in life, who should soar and 
sing like his own lark over everyone 
who in youth would himself essay a 
flight on the viewless wings of poesy. 
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Barrett Wendell 


LTHOUGH Professor Wendell re- 
~™“ tired from teaching some three 
years ago, it was impossible to think 
of him apart from Harvard. He liked 
to imagine himself the successor of 
Lowell, whose student he had been; 
and, more than anyone else, he was 
that. Yet while he, like Lowell, was 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies and 
in some of his most cherished enter- 
prises—thus in making French life 
known and respected in America and 
in familiarizing English audiences 
with the thought and aspirations of 
the Pilgrim Fathers—he did not at- 
tain to Lowell’s stature as the pro- 
fessor who saw far beyond academic 
walls. Wendell throve best on the 
culture which he found and helped to 
propagate at Harvard. Leaving out 
of account the difference in native 
gifts of the two men and the larger 
opportunities granted to Lowell in the 
service of his country, Wendell’s pe- 
culiar task was perhaps more difficult 
than any that confronted Lowell. He 
reached maturity at a time when new 
designs threatened the overthrow of 
many of Harvard’s best traditions 
and when, consequently, merely hold- 
ing fast that which was good was not 
only of the greatest moment, but a 
labor which a less rugged man might 
easily have despaired of. 

In the late nineties, when Barrett 
Wendell became full professor, Child 
had passed on and Norton, about to 
retire, was regarded as a member of 
an outworn generation. It devolved 
largely upon Wendell to keep the 
older manner of teaching literature 
in good repute. He had set his face 
against the mechanistic scholarship 
of Germany, which was gaining a 
foothold here, and even when it ap- 
peared to have carried all before it 
he never ceased to call it a child of 
the Devil. By the unthinking it was 
accounted snobbishness that, with 
Harvard the great university offering 
courses in all sorts of advanced work, 
he referred to it always as “Harvard 
College.” Many in retrospect will 
appreciate the service he did in using 
every opportunity to keep before 
youth the ideal of Harvard which was 
rooted in him. He was criticised for 
reverting in an age that was pre- 


eminently democratic to a Harvard 
that was aristocratic. Yet the boy of 
brains, of whatever class, invariably 
found in him a quick, sympathetic 
response. It was essentially an aris- 
tocracy of ideas for which he con- 
tended ; and when that is lost, democ- 
racy is doomed. A true test of his 
accomplishment on the lines indicated 
is to imagine what the study of mod- 
ern literature at Harvard these 
twenty years would have been with- 
out him. A man of whom it could not 
be said that he lived in the past, he 
brought with him the freighted at- 
mosphere of choice traditions and of 
that earlier America which we shall 
forget at our peril. : 

What Wendell might have achieved 
as a thinker and writer if he had be- 
longed to an earlier generation, it is 
of little profit to consider. His schol- 
arship suffered by comparison with 
the detailed accuracy by which so 
much store has recently been set. 
“Barrett’s eternal verities” often 
came off badly when confronted with 
the new research. Even his inten- 
tional exaggerations were not left in 
peace. Thus he was annoyed after 
saying solemnly, “No human being 
ever read Spenser through,” to be 
told at the close of the lecture by some 
graduate student that he had read 
Spenser through. Wendell’s special 
gift was a sure instinct for greatness. 
He caught the salient passages in any 
work as inevitably as Professor 
Saintsbury. His power of phrasing 
drove home the appreciation, and 
many an irresponsible youth carried 
away, willy-nilly, phrases of which in 
later life he saw the broad signifi- 
cance. Such impromptu statements 
as “Wordsworth could avoid neither 
the sublime nor the commonplace” 
lodged easily in the memory. It was 
both his strength and his weakness 
that he could not refrain from gen- 
eralization. Many a wide-sweeping 
conclusion proved, when examined in 
the dry light, to be, at best, faintly 
suggestive. Yet he always conveyed 
the freshness of his own adventur- 
ings even when they happened to be 
misguided. 

It is a source of gratification to his 
friends that he lived to publish at 
least half of the work which occupied 
the last dozen years of his life. The 


volume which has appeared as “The 
Traditions of European Literature,” 
and which Professor Shorey reviews 
so admirably in our issue of this week, 
is the best possible index of the man’s 
whole mind. It was his habit to view 
our present American life as a por- 
tion of the stream which had its 
source in classic Greece; and in a 
vivid moment, by pointing out the va- 
rious Anglo-Saxon institutions which 
owed their origin to that ancient civi- 
lization, he was able to make his stu- 
dents feel more at home in the Athens 
of Pericles than in China of the pres- 
ent day. His volume ends with Dante. 
It is possible that his notes for the 
second half of the work are in such 
form that they can be published with- 
out the interposition of another per- 
sonality, but it is our impression that 
the volume now completed represents 
Wendell at his most typical. In that 
material he had a freedom which the 
multitudinous scholarship surround- 
ing the discussion of more recent 
tendencies would considerably im- 
pair. 

The volume grew out of a course 
which was flippantly known as “‘See- 
ing Literature.” It was given at 
noon, two days a week, and one of the 
sights which many will have carried 
away affectionately in memory was 
that of “Barrett” making his way 
with stick and spats from Grays 18 
across the Yard—the fine gentleman, 
very much of the present yet quite as 
much of the past. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 


Feb. 11.] 


GERMANY: The German Govern- 
ment, “upon better judgment making,” 
has decided to send delegates to London 
on March Ist, carrying German propo- 
sals, to be sure, but instructed to discuss 
politely the programme of the Supreme 
Council. The Germans fatuously expect 
the American Government to intervene 
on their behalf; we hope that the Ameri- 
can Government will find its way clear 
to announce its substantial accord with 
the Paris programme, which, however 
faulty in details, commends itself more 
and more, upon near examination, for 
practicability and clemency. 

Pending the issues, “Non possumus” 
wells from the universal German throat, 
while from the editorial offices of our 
pro-German press is wafted an answer- 
ing chorus of “Non possunt,” less in 
volume, but more sternly insistent, in its 
way more grand, 


GREAT BRITAIN: Krasin is back 
in Russia; ostensibly for consultation 
with his Government. Now that every- 
body in the world knows that Russia 
has nothing to export except a limited 
amount of stolen gold; since it is evi- 
dent that any notion that Moscow might 
desist from propaganda in the East is 
quite illusory; since Lenin and Chich- 
erin persist in loudly and openly pro- 
claiming a religion of Mendacity and 
Blood: the ridiculous episode in which 
M. Krasin has been a protagonist should 
be closed. Yet it is not, the dispatches 
assert. One can not help surmising that 
Mr. Lloyd George has been steering 
these negotiations off and on, keeping 
Labor “‘amused,” momently expecting the 
fall of the Red régime. If so, however 
undignified, we can not altogether con- 
demn his tactics, considering the very 
embarrassing behavior of Labor. It is 
amusing to note that Chicherin is bit- 
terly complaining of British counter- 
propaganda in the East. 


POLAND: President Pilsudski of 
Poland has been in Paris, trying to per- 
suade the French to a military alliance. 
The French, however, are not in a posi- 
tion to make any definite military prom- 
ises. Doubtless France would, if neces- 
sary, send troops in case of aggressive 
action by Germans arising out of the 
situation in Upper Silesia. But such is 
the temper of the French people (a tem- 
per common to most of the peoples of 
the world) that promise of French 
troops in’case of Russian aggression 
would endanger the French Government. 
It is understood that agreement on a 
commercial treaty, of which the chief 
advantage to the French would be pref- 


erential treatment in respect of Galician 
oil, is the only definite outcome of the 
“Sphinx’s”’ visit. 

Pilsudski made great play with his 
talk about a Polish-Rumanian military 
alliance, thinking thereby, one must sup- 
pose, to allure the French by the con- 
sideration that, if the Rumanian army 
could be counted on, the necessity of 
French troops should be small or none. 
But the much talked of Polish-Rumanian 
alliance is still in the phase of talk, if 
not of bluff; the French Government has 
developed a caution in regard to eastern 
adventures worthy of a citizen of Mis- 
souri. Pilsudski’s tenure of power in 
Poland is believed to be very precarious. 


RUSSIA: Here is the substance of 
a report which may or may not be true: 
Trotsky has given complete instructions 
to his army chiefs covering a new west- 
ern offensive, and fifty-two infantry and 
twenty cavalry Red divisions are sta- 
tioned along the Polish and Rumanian 
frontiers. 


NEAR EAST: One must needs sus- 
pend judgment as to the situation in 
Asia Minor, because of the absolutely 
conflicting character of different sets of 
reports, apparently of equal authority. 
According to one set Mustapha Kemal is 
a sort of Mahomed I. redivivus, destined 
to restore the Ottoman glories. Accord- 
ing to another set he is a mere bandit, 
an impudent bluffer, with only a handful 
of draggle-tailed followers. The Greeks, 
by these latter accounts, are about to 
launch a final grand offensive, bound 
to be triumphant. Kemal, however, is 
acknowledged by even his bitterest ene- 
mies to be a master of propaganda; and 
what greater distinction in the Age of 
Propaganda? But Kemal received a 
nasty rebuff in the matter of the Lon- 
don Conference, to take place soon for 
discussion of the Sevres Treaty. He did 
not get a separate invitation. If he is 
to be represented, his henchmen must 
go as members of the Sultan’s delega- 
tion; and some such arrangement is prob- 
able. 

The Emir Feisal is still in London, 
protesting the British mandates for Mes- 
opotamia and Palestine. These are Arab 
countries, he says, and the Arabs are 
quite capable of running them. “A 
little loan on the guarantee of the Meso- 
potamian oil-fields is all we want, and 
of course we would welcome some Brit- 
ish advisers. You’re squandering money 
there,” says he, “and the British tax- 
payer is wroth. Remember, too, your 
promises to my father, the King of Hed- 
jaz.” Now, now, Prince Feisal! Prom- 
ises, i’feck! You’re surely young at the 
business, as Mr. Balfour might say. 
Moreover, there are other Arabian 


princes (one of whom has lately thrashed 
badly your father’s forces in the field) 
who would challenge your claim to domi- 
nate the Arabistan of your dreams. Yet 
Feisal is a fine fellow, the Arabs (men 
as well as horses) have fine points, and 
we can not but think indulgently of that 
romantic dream of Arabistan. 

There is a great deal of pressure on 
the British Government to withdraw all 
British troops in Mesopotamia to Basra, 
leaving the Arabs up-rivers to fend for 
themselves. One can not help thinking 
that such withdrawal would mean anni- 
hilation of a great British investment, 
and chaos. The Constituent Assembly 
is scheduled to meet in April; one fan- 
cies there would be no such meeting 
should the British go down to the gulf. 
His friends are backing a son of Abdul 
Hamid for Emir. In other words, the 
same thing over and over and over again. 
Those who clamor for British with- 
drawal say that the oil deposits of Meso- 
potamia have been grossly exaggerated, 
that most of the oil of those parts is 
in southwest Persia. 

The Reds are in northern Persia, and 
the British troops have been withdrawn 
—whither? To southwest Persia, to 
protect British oil and other interests 
there, or out of Persia altogether? 

BRAZIL: No, reader, not the Repub- 
lic, but the Island of Brazil. It was 
known to Pliny as Insula Purpurea; so 
named, perhaps, by some Lusitanian fish- 
erman as it loomed before him out of 
the purple sea into a purple twilight. 
On a Venetian map of 1436 it is shown 
among the Azores, but shortly thereafter 
it shifted its moorings to avoid the 
throng and curiosity of the caracks, car- 
avels, and galleons of those golden days 
of Spain. Martin Behaim in his Nu- 
remberg map of 1492 shows it some hun- 
dred miles west of Ireland, where as late 
as 1853 the competent Findlay still 
charts it. But in 1865 Findlay strikes 
it from his chart. 

Gone whither? Whither adrift in 
search of some silent sea? And Avalon 
(the “Isle of Apples,” Arthur’s home), 
Lyonnesse, the Jezirat al Tennyn (the 
“Dragon’s Isle’ of the Arabians), An- 
tilia of the Seven Cities, St. Brendan’s 
Isle, the Jsle Verte, and many another 
isle, green, purple, or other-hued; is it 
that the old cartographers were wrong, 
or that the lads of the forecastle have 
lost their vision clear? The latter 
surely ; for several of the Victorians vis- 
ited some of the islands. Being gen- 
tlemen, they declined to give data to the 
Times or the Geographical Society. 

We, for our part, would consider au- 
thentic news from the Island of Brazil 
a thousand times more important than 
a budget from Rio. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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At the Mercy of the Reformer 


HE wave of reform which is giving 
such genuine pleasure to its pro- 
moters, and filling the hearts of the un- 
regenerate with concern, represents a re- 
action from the gay gospel of amuse- 
ment which for years imposed on us the 
obligation of being happy in and out of 
season, with and without reason, and 
flooded our world with sunshine fiction, 
“‘nurposeful play,” and recreation centres. 
Now when the outlook upon life, turn 
where we may, is somewhat discompos- 
ing, now when we stand in need of a few 
friendly restoratives, the tide has turned. 
The gospelers of soberness are having 
their innings, and with a slow encircling 
movement are narrowing our area of en- 
joyment. 

We have submitted to prohibition, and 
tc the dullness it has entailed upon social 
intercourse, in the hope that our corner 
of the Western world will be materially 
benefited by this sacrifice, which is 
largely the sacrifice of the poor. It is 
at all times easier to curtail the pleas- 
ures of the poor than to curtail the pleas- 
ures of the rich, and it is generally held 
to be more expedient, the pleasures of 
the poor being notoriously unrefined. 
The simplest and most efficacious of all 
methods is to so augment the cost of 
pleasures, either by taxation or by profi- 
teering, or by both, that the poor are 
compelled to relinquish them. 

This was done in the theatres. When 
the cheapest seats became too dear for 
pleasure-loving poverty, the men and wo- 
men who used to occupy them were ex- 
cluded from the play-house, and driven 
en masse to the moving-picture hall. In 
many theatres, the gallery (once the 
happy abode of the gods, and never more 
crowded than when Shakespeare was 
played) has been eliminated—a very 
grievous loss. Films are but a poor sub- 
stitute for the drama. At their best, 
they make an imperfect appeal to any 
audience not composed of deaf-mutes. 
At their worst, they are so inconceiv- 
ably foolish as to lower the standard of 
intelligence. 

The word “poor” is in this country 
a very elastic term, It may or may not 
include the artisan, who is sometimes 
fairly well-to-do. It may or may not in- 
clude the small tradesman. It usually 
includes clerks, school-teachers, music 
teachers, college professors, authors, 
artists, and laundresses. These are the 
people whose simple pleasures are se- 
questered by every outbreak of reform. 
They lost in 1919 their friendly glass of 
beer and their semi-occasional bottle of 
wine, while the wealthy stored their 
_ cellars, or continued to buy underground 
importations at fabulous prices. The 
Sunday laws are aimed at them, because 
they can not command the week-day leis- 


ure or the week-day amusements which 
are always at the disposal of the rich. 
Many of them, not counting the music 
teachers, love music. This is not gen- 
erally considered one of their demoraliz- 
ing tastes. Before the invasion of Bel- 
gium there were sociologists who held 
that a love of music is a powerful agent 
in refining and civilizing the world; and 
we may in time work back to this con- 
viction. Yet Sunday concerts, cheap and 
good, have been ruthlessly interdicted 
whenever and wherever the reformer 
could find a musty old law to back his 
inhumanity. 

It is hardly worth while to counsel 
clerks and laundresses to go to the opera. 
They know it by reputation only. The 
great orchestras have increased the price 
of their cheap seats, which yet can not 
hold the crowds who stand patiently wait- 
ing in the cold and wet for admission. 
But when these unfortunates, cursed 
with cultivated tastes, are offered the 
most innocent of pleasures on their one 
and only holiday, a body of fellow-citi- 
zens, who do not want to hear concerts, 
spend time, strength, and money in si- 
lencing the music. There is no stronger 
antagonism than that which is awakened 
in one man’s breast by the sight of 
another man’s enjoyment. It is the 
essence of intolerance, a drop of bitter- 
ness capable of souring all the kindly 
currents of his nature. If the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau sought only the 
interests of morality, it would condone 
baseball on Sunday afternoons and wage 
war upon the hideous influx of crime 
which has made our American cities a 
reproach to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. 

For the lad who plays ball in the day- 
time is not the lad who prowls the streets 
at night, assaulting decent citizens. The 
man who listens to a Sunday concert, or 
takes a cheap excursion to the sea, is not 
the man who raids and robs and murders 


with regrettable impunity. Harmless 
pleasures are antiseptic. They make a 
boy immune from vicious pleasures 


which are procurable on easy terms every 
day of the week. If human nature were 
so constituted that only the good at- 
tracted it, we could trust to replacing 
baseball with the Sunday-school. Owing 
to the survival of qualities enumerated 
in the catechism as “darkness of the un- 
derstanding, weakness of the will, and a 
propensity to evil,” the game is liable 
to be replaced by amusements too septic 
to be inventoried. 

We are told that the same forces which 
stand responsible for Prohibition, and 
for the “Sunless Sunday,” are behind 
that ominous movement—as yet but a 
cloud on the horizon—which threatens 
to snatch from the shackled citizen his 
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last solace, tobacco. Long ago this alle- 
viation of life’s frowardness would have 
been taxed beyond the purses of the 
poor had it not been capable of limitless, 
and apparently harmless, adulteration, 
The abundance of alfalfa and kindred 
substitutes has so far kept alive the pipe 
of the street cleaner and the coal heaver, 
unless he is so unfortunate as to clean 
streets and heave coal in Kansas. The 
correspondence between a Kansas lady 
and the President-elect upon this dispu- 
table theme has been one of those inci- 
dents, common in the lives of our office- 
holders, which serve to keep the lowly 
content with their lowliness. The firm- 
ness, not to say severity, of the lady, who 
represented the “National Anti-Cigarette 
League,” was fairly well met by the 
counter-thrusts of Mr. Harding, who is 
probably the last man in the country to 
permit himself to be cornered or com- 
promised. 

Nevertheless, it took a two hours’ de- 
bate to defeat the amendment of a re- 
forming Senator, who sought, under the 
transparent device of averting conflagra- 
tions, to deny to our President and to our 
law-makers the privilege of smoking in 
any Government-owned building in the 
District of Columbia. Had this amend- 
ment passed, we might have enjoyed the 
novel spectacle of Senators, Congress- 
men, and justices of the Supreme Court 
stealing through the streets of Wash- 
ington for the forbidden solace of a 
cigar; or we might have beheld our chief 
magistrate standing on the door steps of 
his acquaintances, and soliciting the hos- 
pitality of a smoke. The situation, con- 
ceivable only in the humorless mind of 
the fanatic, offers material for a musical 
comedy; but if it illustrates, however im- 
perfectly, the drift of American senti- 
ment, then freedom and common sense 
are taking flight together. 

Were there such things as- fundamen- 
tal rights, we should be promptly denied 
them by our neighbors. There are, or 
at least there have been, such things as 
natural privileges, and one by one our 
neighbors are taking them away from 
us. Why can not the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union be content with the 
triumphs it has won, and make some con- 
cession to our weakness? Why does it 
distribute a threatening pamphlet en- 
titled “Nicotine Next,’ which shakes our 
souls with fear? Why can not the Life- 
Extension Institute permit us to smoke 
in peace? We do not want to prolong 
life, we want to enjoy it. Which of us 
would be willing to eat the food he does 
not like for the sake of a double portion? 
In a leaflet, issued by the Institute, we 
read that it is the non-smoker who is 
“wide-awake, snappy, and alert.”” What 
a dreadful description of a fellow cfea- 
ture! It is equalled only by a placard I 
saw recently in the window of a church 
publication society, which informed the 
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public—apparently in a spirit of com- 
mendation—that the man who rises in 
the world “is the man who is everlast- 
ingly pushing.” ° 

And these are the Christian, civic, and 
social ideals to which reformers point 
with pride. When we have given up at 
their behest every “expensive and use- 
less habit,” when we are economically 
and sociologically correct in all our bear- 
ings, the world will be run by snappy 
non-smokers everlastingly pushing their 
way. For such a vision (the paradise of 
an ant-hill) are we content to condone 
the loss of pleasure and the surrender 
of liberty; are we prepared to establish 
and uphold the servile state? 

AGNES REPPLIER 


Correspondence 
What Is Profiteering ? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
In your editorial in The Weekly Review 
for February 2, you state very truly that 
nobody has yet defined the word “profi- 
teering.”’ The best definition I have seen 
was offered by Mr. Charles A. Dexter, of 
Providence, and is as follows: 

\ profiteer is one who interferes with the 
natural law of supply and demand, holding 
goods with the idea of either controlling the 
price or taking advantage of an increased price 
that might come because such goods were with- 
held from sale, either by him or others, but a 
person is not a protiteer who buys and sells 
goods ftreely—even if profits are large, because 
large profits are sooner or later in a merchan 
dising business absorbed, if not wholly, then 
partially, by losses in a declining market. 

There has been nothing put forth much 
nearer the mark than the above so far as 
I am aware, and the latter part of the 
definition has become painfully appar- 
ent to many of the so-called profiteers in 
the last six months of business in the 
United States—as well as through the 
rest of the business world. 

OLIVER S. HAWES 

Fall River, Mass., January 28 


. ba >] 
‘Irresponsible’? Amend- 
ments 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I thank you for publishing such letters 
as those of Mr. Brown and Mr. Bissing 
on the new use (or abuse) of the amend- 
ing power involved in such amendments 
as the 18th and 19th, particularly the 
latter, involving as it does the right of 
the people of a State to determine for 
themselves (irrespective of what the 
people of other States desire) who shall 

vote at their local and State elections. 
The point about the method being 
“irresponsible” when the member of a 
distant Legislature sets up a suffrage rule 
for the people of objecting States, not 
only without their consent, but against 
their expressed wishes, is an illuminating 


one. The way some Legislatures rati- 
fied, apparently without debate or con- 
sideration, seems inexplicable unless there 
is something inherently ‘‘irresponsible” 
in the scheme of attempting to legislate 
for purely local matters by Constitutional 
amendment. If the scheme is “irrespon- 
sible” and in its essence “undemocratic,” 
as Mr. Brown contends, it becomes a mat- 
ter of serious moment when so many new 
amendments are before Congress. 
J. G. LERCH 
New York, February 4 


Senator Knox’s Addendum 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
As reported by the New York Times 
of Dec. 31, 1920, Senator Knox, on Dec. 
30, urged that there be added to the 
Knox Peace Resolution the following: 

It is the declared policy of the United States 
in order to meet fully and fairly our obliga- 
tions to ourselves and to the world that, the 
freedom and peace of Europe being again 
threatened by any power or combinations of 
powers, the United States will regard such a 
situation with grave concern as a menace to 
its own peace and freedom and will consult 
with other Powers affected with a view to 
devising means for the removal of such menace, 
and will, the necessity arising in the future. 
cooperate with the friends of civilization for 
its defence. 

This addendum to the effect that the 
United States declares a self-interested 
as well as altruistic policy of concern in 
European affairs is objectionable for the 
following reasons. It is a Legislative 
rather than an Executive establishment 
of a foreign policy. This comes near to 
an infringement, by the two houses of 
Congress, on the President’s power, 
given by Article 2, Sec. 2, of the Consti- 
tution, in conjunction with two-thirds of 
the Senate to make treaties, and with 
the Senate to appoint diplomatic officers, 
and that given by Art. 2, Sec. 3, to re- 
ceive foreign diplomats. In this regard, 
it was President Monroe and not Con- 
gress that promulgated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The addendum is likewise a 
discard of half the Monroe Doctrine— 
the policy of not interfering with Euro- 
pean affairs—without securing a _ re- 
newal of recognition of the other half— 
that of freedom of the Americas from 
European interference. 

President Monroe in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress of Dec. 2, 1823, among 
other things, said: ‘In the wars of the 
European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy 
so to do.” In “James Monroe,” in the 
“American Statesmen” series, by the 
President of Johns Hopkins, Daniel C. 
Gilman, pages 162-171 are devoted to 
extracts from the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic to show “how clearly they recognized 
the value of separation from European 
politics, and of repelling, as far as pos- 
sible, European interference with Ameri- 
can interests.” This double aspect was 


recognized in the third of the reserva- 
tions submitted «according to the papers 
of June 22, 1919) to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate by Mr. 
Root on June 21, 1919. Mr. Root there 
said that in as much as the United States 
is moved by no self-interest or wish to 
interfere with the politics of foreign 
states, it accedes to their wish and con- 
sents to the ratification of the Versailles 
treaty on the understanding that.its tra- 
ditional attitude towards purely Ameri- 
can questions is not affected. The lang- 
uage of this reservation is: 

In as much as in agreeing to become a mem- 
ber of the league of nations the United States 
of America is moved by no interest or wish 
to intrude upon or interfere with the political 
policy or international administration of any 
foreign state and by no existing or anticipated 
dangers in the affairs of the American conti- 
nent, but accedes to the wish of the European 
states that it shall join its power to theirs for 
the preservation of general peace, the Senate 
consents to the ratification of said treaty, ex- 
cepting Article X aforesaid, with the under- 
standing that nothing therein contained shall 
be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional 
attitude towards purely American questions or 
to require the submission of its policy regard- 
ing questions which it deems to be purely 
\merican questions to the decision or recom- 
mendation of other powers. 

Mr. Root pointed out that in the absence 
of express objection by other signatories 
the treaty would stand as limited. 

One part of the Monroe policy, that 
of not interfering with European affairs, 
may have reconciled the European na- 
tions to the other part, protective of our- 
selves—the exclusion of European na- 
tions from the American continent. Even 
assuming the European nations would 
now gladly purchase our concern in 
European affairs by an acceptance of Mr. 
Root’s proposed Monroe-reservation to 
the Versailles Treaty, yet Senator Knox’s 
resolution discards half the Monroe Doc- 
trine without requiring any acceptance, 
tacit or express, of the validity of the 
remaining half. So that at any future 
period when any European nation should 
desire to menace any part of the Ameri- 
can Continent, that European nation 
would be in a strong tactical position to 
dispute the modified Monroe Doctrine as 
not part of international law or under- 
standing. It will no longer command a4 
concert of recognition through long ac- 
quiescence or prestige. 

RAYMOND G. BROWN 

New York, January 24 


Waiting for Pentecost 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Mr. Firkins, counseling Vachel Lind- 
say in The Weekly Review for Febru- 
ary 9, weakens his case by understate- 
ment. The Apostles waited ten days, not 
seven, for Pentecost. 

W. H. VAN ALLEN 

Church of the Advent, Boston, Febru- 

ary 10 
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New “re and Old 


Books of the Week 


3RITISH Secret SERVICE DuRING THE 
GREAT War, by Nicholas Everitt. 
Hutchinson. 





Adventures of a secret agent in 
the Scandinavian countries and 
waters bordering upon Germany, 
1914-15. 


Lire anp Letters, by J. C. Squire. 
Doran. 

By the editor of The London Mer- 
cury, who also writes literary es- 
says under the pen-name, Solomon 
Eagle. 


MiracLE MonGerRs AND THEIR METHODs, 
by Houdini. Dutton. 

Here you may satisfy your de- 
sire for knowledge about how to 
become a fire-eater, a venomous 
reptile defier, a sword-swallower, or 
a human ostrich. 


Russia IN THE SHapows, by H. G. 
Wells. Doran, 

Mr. Wells neither satisfies the 
Bolshevoids, nor wholly convinces 
the rest of us, but he writes a read- 
able and brief book. 


A Nava History or THE War, 1914- 
1918, by Henry Newbolt. Doran. 


Critical and political as well as 
narrative. 











R. NICHOLAS EVERITT, an Eng- 
lish sportsman and traveler, was in 
New York about two years ago, when 
he gave at one or two semi-public lunch- 
eons and other places some account of his 
experiences in the secret service during 
the first two years of the great war. His 
narrative was extremely interesting, and 
his manner convinced his hearers of its 
accuracy. Some doubts about his ad- 
dresses, or, at least, about the wisdom 
of their delivery, were raised in a news- 
paper, and further public lectures which 
had been announced seem never to have 
been given. It is a pity, for Mr. Everitt 
is an admirable raconteur. 

His adventures are now available in 
his book “British Secret Service During 
the Great War” (London: Hutchinson), 
a book which contains a certain amount 
of padding—in the form of political 
argument—but is nevertheless unusual 
and entertaining. The efforts of the 
older men, hunters and sportsmen like 
Selous and others, to get into active 
service at the outbreak of the war; the 
author’s own assignment to the waters 
of the Baltic and to the Scandinavian 
countries, because of his familiarity, af- 
ter years of hunting in that region, with 
the land and the languages, is described 
in the opening chapters. The incident of 


the codfish, and the removal of the Prus- 
sian officer from the Norwegian island, 
is worthy of the great Sherlock. It was 
inimitable as Mr. Everitt told it, and it 
makes a hardly less interesting chapter 
in his book. 


To read what an American may have 
to say about British humor may be ex- 
asperating to an Englishman. But the 
reverse is not always true; an English- 
man may write about Yankee jokes with- 
out being irritating—at least, all the 
time. Mr. Squire’s “Life and Letters” 
(Doran) contains an essay on “‘Goaks and 
Humour,” and you know from the Josh 
Billings, or Artemus Ward, spelling that 
our humorous writers are up on the car- 
pet. Mr. Squire is a wee bit conde- 
scending; he thinks that a great deal 
of American humorous writing might 
have been done by Englishmen—Irving 
and Holmes are as English as Lamb, 
while O. Henry and Mark Twain “are 
masters of the richer and deeper humor 
as well as of the other sort.” He does, 
for the most part, make poor selections 
for his examples. Especially is this true 
with Stephen Leacock, correctly classi- 
fied as American in spirit, although a 
son of the British Empire. But he dis- 
covers one American joke which is. en- 
tirely new to me, and I think that the 
discovery of jokes mainly unknown here 
is rather characteristic of essays written 
on the subject. At all events, this con- 
cerns a traveler on a sleeping car who 
had written a complaint to headquarters 
about the presence of vermin in his 
berth. “He received back from the ad- 
ministrative head a letter of immense 
effusiveness. Never before had such a 
complaint been lodged against this scru- 
pulously careful line, and the manage- 
ment would have suffered any loss rather 
than cause annoyance to so distinguished 
a citizen as, etc., etc. He was very de- 
lighted with this abject apology. But as 
he was throwing away the envelope, there 
fell out a slip of paper which had, ap- 
parently, been enclosed by mistake. On 
it was a memorandum: ‘Send this guy 
the bug-letter.’ ” 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s articles about Bol- 
shevist Russia are printed as “Russia in 
the Shadows” (Doran). It is lively and 
readable and shows the author’s powers 
of observation. It offends the Marxian 
Socialists by denouncing Marx’s “Capi- 
tal” as a windy mass of false reasoning, 
and Marx himself as an over-rated per- 
son with preposterous whiskers. It re- 
fuses to swallow all the doings of the 
Soviet Government, and makes game of 
their “Baku Conference.” It points out 
that the Marxian programme of the revo- 
lution has gone askew, and puzzled the 
theorists by beginning in Russia in- 
stead of in England, and failing to spread 
to France and America. It denounces Kol- 
chak and the other opponents of the Bol- 


shevists as adventurers and pirates, but 
shows Mr. Wells conferring gravely and 
sympathetically with Lenin. This makes 
the reader wonder what is Mr. Wells’s 
test for an adventurer, and how he knows 
that Kolchak and Wrangel, whom he 
never met, are better or worse than 
Lenin and Trotsky. And, despite all its 
faults, he thinks that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be recognized by the 
United States. 


One of the most popular books in my 
first decade was a bulky pink pamphlet, 
the advertising catalogue of a certain 
firm. I wonder if it is still published. 
In it were set forth the attractive appa- 
ratuses by which you could make your- 
self beloved in any gathering: by lock- 
ing firmly together two bashful persons 
(bachelor and spinster preferred) with 
a gutta-percha “finger-trap”; by present- 
ing some dignified gentleman with a 
“trick cigar,” which would “explode with 
a red light, killing the smoker and amus- 
ing the spectators’; by distributing 
whistles, recommended as “sending the 
girls into fits and driving the old folks 
crazy”; by wearing a nosegay which 
might be made to squirt a thin stream 
of some deadly fluid into the eye of any- 
one who came near it. These amiable 
tricks were supposed to provide the 
utmost in refined entertainment, and to 
represent a nice taste in humor. The 
pamphlet which offered them for sale was 
adored by all my contemporaries, but 
liable to confiscation by parents and eld- 
ers, who simply did not know a joke 
when they saw one. One of its treasures 
was a “fire-eating outfit.” We used to 
look at that and dream of the day when 
we, like the man in the illustration, 
might stand clad in an evening suit, our 
faces adorned with the invariable mus- 
tache and imperial of the true wizard, 
and puff out smoke and flames, to the 
consternation of groups of little girls 
and boys in their best clothes. I knew 
one boy who tried it—and he is still 
alive. 

Houdini’s “Miracle Mongers and Their 
Methods” (Dutton) has come along too 
late for us. It abounds with wise ad- 
vice. This, for instance: “No _ per- 
former should attempt to bite off red- 
hot iron unless he has a good set of 
teeth.” How to go into an oven with 
a beef-steak, and come out with the 
steak well-done, is another useful accom- 
plishment. You may learn the ethics of 
the profession of frog-swallowing, if you 
will, or how to have a man beat upon an 
anvil, the while it is supported on your 
chest. Houdini’s book comes from a long 
acquaintance with many of the perform- 
ers whose deeds he describes, and from 
his own wide reading in the large collec- 
tion of books on magic and kindred sub- 
jects which he has brought together. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Professor Wendell’s Last 
Volume 


Tue TRADITIONS OF EUROPEAN 
From Homer to Dante. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

[This review was written before the news of 
Proiessor Wendell’s death took from us the 
hope of a second volume even better than the 
first because dealing with the literature in which 
his mind was most at home. It is plain- 
spoken, as he would have wished. But there 
is nothing that I should have been unwilling 
to have meet his eye, nothing I think that can 
wrong his memory. It may stand as written.] 
M* H. G. WELLS tells his dazzled 

admirers that the chief cause for 
the superiority of his history to the work 
of Thucydides and Tacitus in that kind 
is that he writes surrounded by all the 
conveniences of civilization, including the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, at his elbow. 
It is, indeed, true that the facility with 
which misinformation may be assembled 
in a modern library is a contributory 
cause to the delinquency of the over- 
ambitious authors of the bird’s-eye sur- 
veys and cross sections of the history of 
humanity which have so multiplied of 
late, and which the specialist who for- 
gets their indispensability to the culture 
of a hurried and distracted age is 
tempted to dismiss with illiberal dis- 
dain. 

Professor Barrett Wendell’s new ven- 
ture must run the gauntlet of the preju- 
dice which scholars have come to enter- 
tain against its class. The literature of 
Europe from Homer to Dante! Well! 
It may not be thought high praise to 
begin by saying that the book is en- 
tirely free from absurdities. Yet it is 
so intended. A serious critic could not 
say the same of Mr. Wells’s “Outline 
of History” or even of Mr. Marvin’s 
“The Living Past” or of the “Initiation” 
of so eminent and well-informed a critic 
as Emile Faguet. What distinguishes 
Professor Wendell’s work from the gen- 
erality of books of its type is that it is 
pure of all taint of pseudo-science, propa- 
ganda, and system-building. A distin- 
guished American recently claimed the 
right to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States in accordance with the 
Darwinian theory. Professor Barrett 
Wendell does not interpret European lit- 
erature according to Darwin or De Vries 
or Croce or Hegel or Karl Marx or Tylor 
or Frazer or Westermarck. He inter- 
prets it as a scholar and a gentleman in 
the obsolescent sense of both words, and 
is, as he says of Longfellow’s “Notes on 
Dante,” “excellently literate,” if not 
always erudite. The word “traditions” 
of Professor Wendell’s title recurs on 
nearly every page of the book. In the 
more carefully written introduction it 
means, as it should, the central tradi- 


LITERATURE 


tion of European literature from Homer 
to Tennyson, in disregard of the outlying 
Oriental and barbarian worlds which 
Brunetiére also excluded for the present 
from the domain of comparative litera- 
ture proper. But as familiar quotation 
in Bartlett means not what might be 
effectively, but what has in fact. been fre- 
quently quoted, so in Professor Wendell’s 
estimate the tradition is not what an 
ideal culture would remember, but what 
European or rather Anglo-American cul- 
ture has in fact remembered. And in 
practice the exigencies of the lectute sys- 
tem tend to reduce this further to what 
the lecturer himself finds it possible or 
interesting to remember, or last and least 
of all to that proportion of it for which 
he can hope. to engage the attention of 
students who come to him innocent of 
all tradition. Hence the frequent depre- 
catory apologies for anything that re- 
motely resembles learning; the encour- 
agement that “the Orestes of A®schylus 
has in all only 1,074 lines’; the exhorta- 
tions at least to “turn the pages” and 
read a little if one can not endure more; 
the consoling reflection that few men of 
letters could tell you which of Tertullian, 
Origen, Longinus, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Eusebius, and Lactantius wrote Latin 
and which Greek. 

Professor Wendell is aware of the con- 
troversies of the erudite and of the pit- 
falls that they set for the feet of the 
mere student of literature. And he is 
inexhaustibly ingenious in formulas of 
preterition to evade them. His caution 
is sometimes excessive, as when he re- 
marks that “Thales is said to have flour- 
ished in the seventh century.” And he 
deals a little cavalierly with his readers 
when he tells them that he has mislaid 
the reference for Ad Maronis Mauso- 
leum or for Tertullian’s Semen est 
sanguis Christianorum, or that a clas- 
sically accomplished friend believes per- 
fidus ille deo to be from Prudentius, or 
complains that “provokingly he has not 
lighted on the original authority” for 
Carthaginem esse delendam or delenda 
est Carthago, which, by the way, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw translates “Carthage has 
been destroyed.” Any competent gradu- 
ate student with access to the Harvard 
library could verify them all in an hour. 
A captious critic might eavil at the state- 
ment that “the Academy seems to have 
been a kind of public park very near 
Athens,” or that “obscene literally means 
what should be kept out of sight,” and 
at perhaps half a dozen other points of 
text or interpretation. But Professor 
Wendell had no ambition to prove him- 
self a Kittredge, and Harvard had need 
of both. 

Censure of his omissions he forestalls 
by disclaiming all pretensions to com- 
pleteness. He aims to present only the 
tradition of the things that Englishmen 
and Americans of general culture may 


now hold proper matters of literary allu- 
sion. And in general his choices seem 
to me judicious, though in some cases 
I should choose otherwise. But even so, 
he does not escape the “personal, equa- 
tion.” The pre-Socratics and Heraclitus 
are no part of the tradition in which he 
is interested, but to Lange, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Renan, and Mr. Marvin, they are es- 
sential portions of “the living past,” and in 
the tradition of recent advanced thought 
few Greek writers are quoted as often as 
Heraclitus. He does not care for Melea- 
ger and the Greek Anthology, but they 
would be needed by any student of the 
tradition of modern minor verse. He 
does not mention Simonides, who is to 
Matthew Arnold one of the four Greek 
prophets of the imaginative reason. He 
does not speak of Isocrates, whose influ- 
ence on the Renaissance was considerable. 
He has practically nothing to say of 
Aristotle’s “Poetics” or Longinus’s “On 
the Sublime.” He dismisses in a sentence 
Plotinus, who was a part of the tradi- 
tion of the Renaissance and is now, what- 
ever he may have been in the interval. 
He does not mention Beowulf or Ced- 
mon or the Edda, which will shock Ger- 
manists and Anglo-Saxon scholars, but 
does not happen to trouble me. But to 
dwell upon these omissions or on the 
minor inadvertencies that a closer scru- 
tiny reveals would be to obscure the 
fact that the perspective is in the main 
right, the temper sweet and reasonable, 
the estimates, if sometimes open to de- 
bate, never grotesquely or impudently 
wrong. 

Professor Wendell is sagely distrust- 
ful of ambitious philosophies of history. 
“To generalize about it at all,” he says, 
‘“‘we need immeasurably more data than 
have yet been collected and very likely 
more than ever can be.” It would be 
unprofitable, then, in the space of a re- 
view to try to generalize the net outcome 
of such a survey as this, and still more 
to try to abbreviate and resume what 
is already a very summary outline. It 
will be fairer to Professor Wendell and 
more helpful to the reader to quote a 
few of the sentences in which his com- 
mon sense has hit the nail on the head, 
his literary experience has apprehended 
the right nuance, where more erudite 
critics have sometimes gone astray. 

The classics, ancient and modern, have slowly 
revealed themselves as standards of perception. 

‘ Even cursory glances at classics may 
therefore provide men with perhaps the most 
iundamental element of culture. 

The Wonder Book of Hawthorne and his 
Tanglewood Tales told in staid New 
England terms diluted from the voluptuous 
Latin of Ovid. 

Every line of Homer can still be read in this 
swift sustained manner. 

The chief feature of ancient dramatic art 
was not action but elocution. 

For thoughtful and animated statements of 
contemporary fact no writer has excelled Thu- 
cydides. 

In the original [Greek prose or poetry] it 
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is hard to prevent the voice from laying stress 
on the word which has most meaning; in al- 
most any modern version it is almost as hard 
not to throw your emphasis on words more or 
less insignificant. 

How did Professor Wendell discover 
this truth which half the teachers of 
classics ignore and which is so pregnant 
with consequences for education and crit- 
icism? 

That serene extensiveness of view which 
marks Herodotus the father of prose as be- 
longing to the age of Pericles, Phidias and 
Sophocles. 

Gilbert Murray’s version of the Frog 
licentious to be sure only in its dainty avoidance 
ot Aristophanic license. 

Again and again, the decadence of an ex- 
tinct art has lured men back to understanding 
ot its masterpieces. 


ys 1S 


Whether so intended or not, that is 
the relation of Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe to Seneca and Greek tragedy in a 
nutshell. 

The whole range of literature contains noth- 
ing more saturated with the temper of mastery 
than the Commentaries of Cesar. 

Like Thucydides, Sallust had the art—or per- 
haps better he learned from Thucydides the 
art—of seeming to write dispassicnately. : 

If it were not for the snarling animosity ot 
our most eminent Queen Anne poet his com- 
posite epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot might 
now and again be almost Horatian. 

Whoever even begins to know the work of 
Tacitus must instantly recognize him, too, as 
a great gentleman. 

Even still we are carelessly apt to think of 
Greece not as it was, but rather as it looked 
for centuries and centuries through the inter 
posed veil of Rome. 

The Song of Roland takes us into a world 
that was never quite real, but a world 
such as the awakened eleventh century fancied 
a not very older time to have been. 

Undiscriminating criticism and super- 
cilious scholarship might confound the 
ambitious attempt of Professor Wendell 
with the book-making of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Both have doubtless relied largely on en- 
cyclopedias, handbooks, and secondary 
sources. But the sentences quoted, and 
similar sentences scattered through the 
book, show that Professor Wendell’s mind 
had sometime, somehow, lived in vital 
contact with the realities of which he 
wrote and had apprehended by personal 
experience their qualities and specific dif- 
ferences. No vaguely flattering reviewer 
will be able to produce from Mr. Wells’s 
fluent two-volume pamphlet an equiva- 
lent list of sentences testifying to genu- 
ine, first-hand experience and intimate 
personal appreciation of any intellectual 
and spiritual values. He has put his eye 
to the wrong end of the telescope, and 
can see, think, and feel at one extremity 
of history only the mechanical processes 
of Aonian evolution in the illimitable 
inane, and, at the other, the economic 
processes of the doctrinaire rhetoric of 
revolution in their infinite inanity. 
Everything truly humane in the inter- 
mediate human tradition is alien to him. 
His eloauence warms to the dinotherium 
and the trilobite, the Marxist and the 
Bolshevist. But Homer, Plato, Virgil, 


Dante, and the Catholic Church, the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Luther, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, and Tennyson leave him 
cold. Professor Wendell’s book would 
be an admirable corrective of the spirit- 
ual aridity with which this soulless view 
of history threatens to blight the popular 
culture of a generation. Its accompany- 
ing summaries of the historical tradi- 
tion are for many periods almost as full 
as those of Mr. Wells, and their temper 
and tone are an excellent antidote to his. 
Among passages too long to quote we 
may instance the page on the essence of 
tragedy as revealed in A®schylus (56), 
the comparison of Odysseus’ and A®neas’ 
descent into hell (240), the character- 
ization of Tacitus (316-17), the general- 
ized meaning of religion for the modern 
world (353-60), the charm of the Latin 
of the Vulgate (411), the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (369), the Romance of 
Ravenna (427-28), the worship of the 
Virgin in the Middle Ages (523). 

Professor Wendell’s final words on 
Dante have an appropriateness for this 
six-hundredth anniversary and contain 
a lesson for a generation that is accept- 
ing its philosophy of history from the 
cocksure, iconoclastic sciolism of Mr. 
Wells which make their quotation im- 
perative: 

In la Sua voluntade ¢ nostra pace. 
(In His will is our peace.) 

Here we shall do well to stop, and, if we 
may, to ponder on this mood until we come 
not to understand but deeply to feel it. Our 
habit nowadays is to think of things as right 
or wrong, true or false. If we yield to it now, 
we shall go astray—and incidentally discover 
a number of details, historic, scientific, and 
whatever else, concerning which Dante was no 
doubt very much at fault. Neglect these for 
the while. Try only to feel as he felt, in the 
sunset of the Middle Ages. When you begin 
to feel so, you will know more than words can 
tell you ot the world from which our own 
world has emerged into what for the while we 
call modernity. 


PAUL SHOREY 


The Double Mr. Woodberry 


Heart oF MAN AND OTHER Papers. LITERARY 
Essays. Fue Torcnh ano Otner Le 
TURES. By George Edward Woodberry. 
3 vols. .New York: Harcourt. Brace, and 
Howe. 

HE prose works of Mr. Woodberry, 
which are to be completed by the 
addition of three more volumes, will pre- 
sent in adequate form a really notable 
achievement'in American literature, and 
we hope the public will be sufficiently 
responsive to the enterprise. It is as a 
prose writer rather than as a poet that 
the eminent Academician will be longest 
remembered. With the exception of the 
account of a visit to Taormina and one 
or two other papers ir “The Heart of 

Man,” virtually all the essays in the vol- 

umes now issued are critical, whether 

dealing with specific poets or discussing 

the principles of poetry, and it is as a 

critic that we shall consider their author. 


This, be it admitted, is no easy task, 
The difficulty is that Mr. Woodberry’s 
work as a whole leaves an impression of 
singular uniformity, while at the same 
time there is a curious discord in the 
fundamental ideas on which his judg- 
ments are based. It is a real embar- 
rassment for the reviewer to know how 
this uniformity and __ inconsistency 
are to be_ reconciled as_ belong- 
ing to one and the same man. As 
for the discord, it “leaps to the eyes.” 
It smites us full in the face when, in the 
single characteristic essay on “Inspira- 
tion,” we hear of “the primary fact that 
emotion is the base of poetry, and that 
capacity for it iS the radical power of 
genius, and that the poetic life so led 
is naturally one of unrest and misfor- 
tune,” and then on another page we read 
such a contradiction as this: “Like all 
power, emotion is a thing of danger; in 
the hands of the foolish it often destroys 
them; and the wisest can not better se- 
cure himself than by developing his emo- 
tions through the poets and their kin- 
dred. He will, so doing, find that emo- 
tion is the servant of the highest reason; 
for that principle of harmony which emo- 
tion gives out and unveils in its finite 
forms is the element that reason takes 
note of as the eye takes note of light.” 
Now how, one asks, is a man to develop 
the reason and harmony of life through 
poetic emotion, when in the poets, who 
are the dispensers of this emotion, it is 
a source of unrest and misfortune? Per- 
haps Mr. Woodberry knows; his reviewer 
does not know. 

And this inconsistency is no casual 
slip. “Temperament,” Mr. Woodberry 
assures us, is a “subtler and more pro- 
found thing than character, though with- 
out moral meaning.” The poet is he who 
swims with his temperament and scoffs 
control, and as such is the torch-bearer 
of civilization. “The great enemy of 
ideas is institutions. Civilization 
laughs at institutions. Order, which so- 
ciety enjoins and old men love, is a low 
conception.” The French Revolution, as 
the smasher of order and institutions. 
was “the most unmixed blessing that ever 
befell mankind.” All this is a canon of 
criticism which we can understand, and 
with which we have been made rather 
tediously familiar, though it is not quite 
so popular as it used to be before its 
practical demonstration in Russia. But 
Mr. Woodberry can double his Bolshevism 
with the gravity of a Platonic Burke. 
In his “New Defense of Poetry,” the 
most elaborate and philosophical expo- 
sition of his principles, we suddenly find 
that the whole fabric of art must be based 
on just that moral ground of character 
which has been contemned as less than 
temperament, and on just that law of 
order which has been repudiated as the 
foe of genius and civilization. The pas- 
sage is too long to quote, but if any one 
cares to see Mr. Woodberry the radical! 
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shrewdly refuted by Mr. Woodberry the 
conservative, let him read pages 83 to 90 
of the “Heart of Man.” 

A good deal of Mr. Woodberry’s skill 
in riding two horses at once, as Emer- 
son would say, may be explained by his 
origins. He is of the New England 
group, the last of the transcendentalists, 
and no unworthy heir of the spirit that 
flamed forth about Boston in the mid- 
nineteenth century. In particular—and 
this must be accounted a tragic accident 
of his youth—he came under the spell 
of Wendell Phillips, who almost obliter- 
ated in his mind the distinction between 
liberty and license. It is not surprising, 
then, that Mr. Woodberry should display 
the combination of enthusiastic individ- 
ualism with a Puritan sense of charac- 
ter which is the special mark of the 
Emersonian brew. But he is something 
more than an untamed child of tran- 
scendental New England. For a number 
of years he was professor of comparative 
literature in Columbia University, and 
into the easy familiarity with Zion, which 
he inherited from his spiritual ancestors, 
he has brought something of a scholar’s 
cares. His mind has been fortified by 
the great tradition of the universities. 
He is capable of developing a theory of 
art on broad classical lines, even Pla- 
tonic. Then the giddiness of the day 
will seize him, and topple him into the 
vulgar error of confusing the neo-classi- 
cal with the classical and so of adopting 
an anti-classical canon of criticism, such 
as this: “With all its liability to make 
mistakes in weak hands, romantic art, 
by its higher range, its fiercer intensity, 
especially by its greater certainty, has, 
in the hands of a master, a clear in- 
crease of power over classical art.” 

With this clashing of canons in mind 
it would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Woodberry through his. judgment of 
individual authors, and see how his taste 
and his theories agree or disagree. In 
the end it would appear, we think, that 
his taste is prevailingly classical while 
his theory is prevailingly romantic. The 
best essay in these volumes is that on 
Virgil, a piece of criticism masterly in 
its penetration, its breadth, its beauty 
of expression, its clear flame of enthu- 
siasm. We should not hesitate to call 
it one of the finest essays of the kind 
in the English language. Almost as 
good are the studies of Lucretius and 
Milton and Shakespeare. Next we should 
range those that deal with such classical 
romanticists, if the term may be allowed, 
as Byron and Keats. From these the 
drop to the more militant romanticists 
such as Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Swinburne is deep and dismaying. And 
this drop, we should suppose, would be 
admitted by the most ardent admirers 
of these last-named poets. For the fault 
is not that the critic here indulges in 
unmeasured admiration—Mr. Woodberry 


is always a laudator; things disliked he 
passes by, and of hostile criticism there 
is scarcely a word in his essays—but the 
fault is that he admires without fine 
appreciation and fails to say the right 
thing; his estimation is somehow askew, 
not rightly centered. 

In a way these failures are as sig- 
nificant as his successes, and result in 
a certain unity of impression effected by 
his writings .almost, one might say, 
malgré lui. One.lays down his volumes 
with the feeling that, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, one has been under 
the guidance of a critic zealous in the 
pursuit of what is noble in letters, en- 
dowed with a taste fine by nature and 
strengthened by profound culture, truest 
to himself when he praises what is best. 


Two Novels of the Theatre 
THe CoMEDIENNE. By Wladislaw S. Rey- 
mont. Translated from the Polish by Ed- 
mund Obecny. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
KALEEMA. By Marion McClelland. New York: 
The Century Company. 
URING the German occupation of 
Warsaw, officers were required to 
read certain novels by Reymont, as so 
many ready interpreters of the Polish 
character and “psychology.” Through 
translations of his books he has long been 
known in Europe outside of Poland. 
This version of “The Comédienne’” 
marks his first appearance in English. 
Reymont was born a peasant, and tried 
everything on his way up in the social 
and intellectual scale, including the life 
of a provincial player or ‘‘comedian.” 


His present story of the strollers’ life is 


therefore told from the inside. As usual 
in such tales, the action centres in a girl 
who has “left home” to go on the stage 
and is to pay the penalty of unguarded 
youth. Janina is daughter of a rural 
station-master, a domineering peasant 
who at his convenience orders her to 
marry the man of his choice. This is 
a young peasant so rich as to have pre- 
tensions to a higher place in society; 
an honest lad who well enough deserves 
such a woman as he thinks Janina to be. 
But Janina is not all peasant. From a 
mother with “the soul of a mimosa” she 
has inherited great sensitiveness which, 
mingled with her father’s willful temper, 
is a sure omen of trouble to come. The 
father hates her, and to get her out of 
the way sends her to a polite boarding 
school; whereafter she is of course ail 
the more unfitted for such a marriage 
and such a life of rural stagnation as 
he maps out for her.. She will not obey 
him, and he literally drives her out of 
the house. With the usual vague dreanis 
of glory as an actress, she joins an open- 
air theatrical company in a park near 
Warsaw. She has no marked talent, only 
her beauty; which with the tragic fatuity 
of youth she yields up to the first stage 


Adonis who nonchalantly lays claim to it. 
But she is not a light woman; his deser- 
tion of her is the end of things, and 
suicide is the only decent mark of punc- 
tuation (so she reasons) for such failure. 

Now it is plain that in English or 
American handling, normally, with all 
these materials to start with, a “happy 
ending” would have been somehow 
worked out. The most familiar way 
would be to have an oh, so worthy young 
man in the background, a wholesale drug- 
gist, say, or a traveler in gents’ suit- 
ings; ready to pick up the pieces after 
the Adonian casualty and, in his own 
cherished phrase, “give her a good home.” 
P . But the thoughtful reader will 
doubtless be attracted to this book chiefly 
as a novel of manners. The writer’s pic- 
ture of theatrical life has an amazing 
vividness and verisimilitude—so we say 
to ourselves at once, knowing nothing at 
first hand about the Polish theatre or Po- 
lish character. The physical scene is there 
before us in its tawdry glamour. The 
members of Janina’s company we get to 
know, with something of the absolute 
clearness that belongs to our knowledge 
of Jane Austen’s people. They have the 
charm of strangeness, in their racial and 
local characters, and the charm of famil- 
iarity in their conformity to the theat- 
rical norm which is the same the world 
over—the Thespian madness. Actors 
are hardly less a race apart than gypsies. 
The eye (or the jaw) is conscious of 
obstacle in dealing with a passage like: 
“Rosinska, Wolska, and Mirowska de- 
clared outright to Cabinski that if Ma- 
jowska remained in the company they 
would leave it the very next day. Ca- 
binski fled, but he ran into Stanislawski 
and Krzykiewicz—”. But substitute 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson (or their 
rather more stately stage equivalents) 
for these names, and the row in ques- 
tion would be at home behind the scenes 
anywhere. 

Or, for instance, in the freezing ‘“‘of- 
fice’ of the “Park Hotel” at the Western 
one-night stand, “Three Rivers,” where 
Kaleema and her associates of Skamon 
and Dillon’s “Camille” road company free 
their souls and exercise their tongues at 
each other’s expense; like quarrelsome 
children—vain and violent, but with no 
malice in their hearts. It is hard to 
explain wherein the uncommon merit of 
‘“‘Kaleema” lies. Not in novelty, for 
dozens of writers have tried to catch and 
perpetuate in the form of the novel the 
life of a theatrical company ‘on the 
road.” Not altogether in its source, for 
several actresses have tried to ‘‘novelize” 
their experiences on the road, with 
more or less success. Perhaps it is in 
its sincere feeling, in its successful em- 
bodiment of what others have been fated, 
for the most part, to illustrate or merely 
exploit. Miss McClelland loves her own 
people, and without belittling their frail- 
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ties invests them with the glamour of 
love. These stage people of hers are 
almost all people “‘to tie to” in friendship, 
if not, indeed, simply in the name of the 
clan. Even the theatrical manager, that 
familiar bogy of the novelists, comes 
human in her hands. The only absolutely 
weak and despicable figure in the picture 
does not belong there. Harold Barton 
and his family—a bourgeois crew rep- 
resenting the sort of vacuous respecta- 
bility of which stage life is the negation 
—Miss McClelland has made rather awk- 
wardly out of whole cloth. She does not 
know or feel them as she does her mum- 
mers. And she seems to give them the 
malicious implication of representing the 
non-theatrical world—a natural contrast 
in such a tale, but calling for subtler 
treatment than this writer has wished 
or been able to give it. Kaleema and 
the rest stand on their own feet. And for 
Kaleema in particular, with her warm 
reality, her vulgar manners, her un- 
timely gaiety, her power of devotion and 
her unerring instinct for right living, 
we are grateful. To be on the side of 
the angels is still, then, a virtue in the 
least angelic women: so murmurs to it- 
self in secret the fond masculine heart. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Prussian Impersonality in 
Colonial Government 


Stevenson’s GerMANny. The Case Against 
Germany in the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon 
Fletcher. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

HE reader of much history comes to 

regard it as a trait of the Britisher 
that, whatever he may do in practice, he 
will in print, more frequently than not, 
give the benefit of the doubt to the other 
fellow. Hence, probably, his reputation 
with the other fellow for hypocrisy. But 
if the Britisher has many acts to regret 
he does not try to ruin his conscience in 
the bargain. He produces no Bernhardi 
essays and no Kaiser speeches; his 
prominent documents in a case will be 
written by men of the Balfour or 

Norman Angell stamp. 

Appertaining to the vexed question of 
German and English affairs in the Pa- 
cific, especially in Samoa—a question 
now nearly forgotten in America which 
yet in the eighties created here a high 
degree of indignation—there is little 
popular literature. A fair-minded His- 
tory of Samoa was published in New 
Zealand in 1918 by Mr. R. M. Watson. 
It acknowledges the lasting value of Ger- 
man accomplishments in the islands after 
Germany was left by the partition of 
1899 in possession of the western group. 
It by no means wholly condemns Ger- 
many’s system of imported labor. It is 
full of praise for the administrative 
ability of Dr. Solf (since Imperial Min- 
ister for Colonial Affairs). Though it 


is a book dedicated to the members of 
the New Zealand advance forces that 
took over Samoa in August, 1914, and 
though it tells the truth about German 
high-handedness during the eighties and 
nineties almost as definitely as Stevenson 
told it in. the unique pages of his “Foot- 
note to History,” it is written in no anti- 
German spirit. And Stevenson’s book, 
with its significant title, its picture in 
little of what was being enacted in 
Europe on a grander scale, its ironic 
illustrations of island officialdom, is also 
a volume of the British sort. Stevenson 
discovered Germany in Samoa; he wrote 
prophetically, but not as a propagandist. 

In both these volumes the nature of 
the case against Germany is as clear as 
it is in the elaborate attack which is 
being carried on by Mr. Brunsdon 
Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher, editor of a news- 
paper in Sydney, has written two other 
books dealing with affairs in the Pacific. 
One, “The New Pacific,” has a preface by 
Lord Bryce. But Mr. Fletcher, himself, 
belongs to that extreme school who re- 
gard the whole story of German expan- 
sion as anti-German propaganda, and, 
more generally, he represents the Austra- 
lian fear of all foreign expansion in 
Australasia. For in spite of the English 
fleet, in spite of England’s predominant 
holdings in that part of the world, com- 
pared with which’ those of any other 
nation are as acres to square miles, 
Australia feels certain ominous proximi- 
ties. This does not mean specifically the 
German colonies, the Dutch, or the 
French; it does not even mean a future 
extension of Japanese or Chinese am- 
bitions; but it is, nevertheless, a visible 
phantom which Australia can exorcise 
only by becoming her own nearest neigh- 
bor as widely as possible. If this is one 
of Mr. Fletcher’s unphrased implications, 
his book is, more definitely, a tract writ- 
ten under the aegis of Stevenson’s name 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
English Government in its inclination to 
retain the captured German islands in 
the South Seas along with the far more 
important African colonies. His main 
point is made by linking these two ques- 
tions. German malgovernment in East 
Africa has been proved and is notorious, 
and the question of the Pacific is not a 
separate question. So though Germany 
may not have done so badly of late in 
Stevenson’s Samoa, having learned some- 
thing from Stevenson, she can not be 
trusted. Africa, a reminder of the more 
habitual darker methods, looms across 
the Indian Ocean. It is this distinctly 
Australian and propagandist attitude 
which seems somewhat to weaken the 
strength of findings against German con- 
duct in Samoa with which the detail of 
the book is chiefly concerned. 

For his repeated charge that Germany, 
all along looking towards war and con- 
quest, has been developing these islands 





as strategic posts regardless of native 
interests, that she practically employs 
slave labor, that she has decimated popu- 
lations for the sake of self-aggrandize- 
ment, and that her colonies are not true 
colonies, but merely part of a bureau- 
cratic system, is not sufficiently con- 
ditioned by giving the other fellow’s side 
of the case. The charge is not so im- 
pressive here as in Stevenson’s more 
urban, more literary presentation. Ste- 
venson’s friend in Apia, the American 
trader, Mr. Moors, in whose house a 
large part of the “Footnote” was written, 
lamented that Stevenson died before the 
story was half done: “Ah, if he had 
only lived to continue the history! For, 
verily, stranger and more monstrous 
things were done after his death than 
ever were dreamed of before it.” Those 
things still await a broader pen. Mr. 
Fletcher’s book contains no clear con- 
sequential history of German affairs in 
Samoa or elsewhere. It is a book of pick- 
ings and instances, mere memoranda on 
a set of rather obscure commercial deal- 
ings for the perusal of British statesmen. 
Yet, though it thus tends to strengthen 
prejudice rather than clarify the issue, 
the issue inevitably appears. It is the 
issue between British humanity and 
Prussian impersonality in colonial gov- 
ernment. Obviously, the name of Steven- 
son, the humanitarian, the friend of the 
natives, the man for whom The Road of 
the Loving Heart was built and who was 
carried by Samoan chiefs to his last rest- 
ing place, lends weight to the argument, 
and the title gains a very considerable 
significance as one finishes the volume. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE basis of Mary Augusta Austen- 

Leigh’s “Personal Aspects of Jane 
Austen” (Dutton) is the Rose-Aylmerish 
assumption that “every virtue, every 
grace, Jane Austen, all were thine.” The 
recast of Jane Austen in the mould of 
Rose Aylmer is an act of malice of which 
only the most affectionate relatives would 
be capable. One feels that the real Jane 
Austen would not have welcomed the 
Jane Austen of this sketch as a seat- 
mate in a railway carriage, and would 
have found a respite or a screen for her 
yawns in a study of the moving land- 
scape. It is quite true, however, that 
there has been a good deal of loose dis- 
paragement of Jane Austen to which this 
book of loose hyperbole may serve as 
counterpoise, if not as _ confutation. 
There is a new point of some interest 
about “Lady Susan,” there is a chapter 
on ‘Parents and Children,” in which dis- 
cernment is just flecked with absurdity, 
there is a highly readable appendix and 
a handful of charades which nobody need 
apologize for submitting to a trifle-loving 
world. The refinement in the author’s 
English is hereditary. 
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Mr. Ezra Pound’s “Instigations” 
(Boni) is a book in which the vio- 
lence of the prejudices becomes its own 
corrective by putting every reader in- 
stantly upon his guard; it is like the sign 
“Diphtheria” upon a house. Mr. Pound 
is a bueccaneer; he preys upon our com- 
merce because (as he avers) we rob him 
of the freedom of the seas. As a bucca- 
neer he is not without merits and ex- 
cuses. It is decent in a man who rages 
against Mrs. Ward to know something 
about Arnaut Daniel, a Provencal fore- 
runner of Dante. Not all ragers against 
Mrs. Ward have armed themselves with 
like extenuations. Again, Mr. Pound is 
so fond of evidence that about half the 
book is fenced with quotation marks. He 
is silent about half the time, and not all 
sharp tongues adapt themselves so read- 
ily to the fast of silence. Even his vio- 
lence is not wholly unpalatable; irasci- 
bility is a general vice. 

In his “Study of French Poets” Mr. 
Pound seems to favor a hard-bitted sub- 
ject which a firm-handed treatment like 
a horse-breaker bends to its will; he 
likes grace here and there, but he likes 
especially the subdual of contumacy. Be- 
tween his love of the trenchant and his 
scorn of the traditional, he often cites 
poems that are ugly or unclean or cyni- 
cal, less perhaps because he loves these 
traits as such than because he finds them 
in our time the accessories to originality 
and incisiveness. Originality and incisive- 
ness are not nice in their companionships. 
There is a long promenade through the 
works of Henry James, whom Mr. Pound 
loves sincerely, though his love is dashed 
with little sleety gusts of animadversion. 
He likes Mr. James for his alleged “ha- 
tred of personal intimate tyrannies” and 
his final care for nothing in the world 
but “the authenticity of his impression.” 
He loves Rémy de Gourmont, and among 
rising contemporaries is full of praise for 
T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, and Wyndham 
Lewis. A comment on Mr. Lewis’s 
“Tar’s” will illustrate the nature of the 
feats which provoke his admiration and 
the fearlessness of his own assaults upon 
our language: “We have here a highly- 
energized mind performing a huge act 
of scavenging; cleaning up a great lot of 
rubbish, cultured, Bohemian, romantico- 
Tennysonish, arty, societish, gutterish.” 


One of the odd phenomena of the 
present intellectual mess—if the colloqui- 
alism may be passed—is the considerable 
output of books dealing with various 
phases of mysticism. Most of the writers 
confess that they approach the subject 
quite from the outside, as historians, that 
is to say, without claiming any personal 
experience of the mystical state. This 
fact is significant; it rather indicates, we 
opine, that the whole movement is more 
a vague reaction, kindred in nature with 
spiritualism, against the materialistic 


reign of science than any clearly defined 
spiritual renaissance. Some of these 
writers, like Miss Underhill, for instance, 
are interested in mysticism as a tradi- 
tion rather antagonistic to, or essentially 
independent of, religious dogma; others, 
such as Dean Inge, support it as anti- 
dogmatic but are more concerned with its 
metaphysical than its traditional value; 
others again, of whom Baron von Hiigel 
is the leader, treat both the traditional 
and metaphysical aspects of the subject, 
but regard it as belonging to, and con- 
trolled by, orthodox and still more par- 
ticularly Roman Catholic dogma. Of 
this third class is the latest comer in the 
field, “The Philosophy of Mysticism” 
(Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), by E. I. 
Watkin, a solid work, crammed with 
metaphysics, but, to the present survivor, 
still not convincing. Mr. Watkin, like 
his predecessors, begins by abstracting 
from the idea of God every positive 
quality, and leaving Him an inexpressible 
absolute, a something, or rather a noth- 
ing, “beyond being,” to use Plato’s un- 
happy phrase, which was first misunder- 
stood by Aristotle and then became the 
basis of mystical theology from Dio- 
nysius to the present day. God as infinite 
is unknowable by finite intelligence, and 
Christian theology which begins with an 
absolute “beyond being” might appear to 
end in virtual atheism, as agnosticism 
does in Spencer and Huxley. But here 
comes in the puzzling fact: the mystics 
who, of all Christians, lay most stress on 
the unknowable nature of God intellect- 
ually, are just the ones who claim to have 
immediate knowledge of him by some 
superrational process of direct contact. 
Evidently logic is put out of court; the 
only question can be whether the ecstatic 
state of union, or whatever it be called, 
is in truth what the mystic declares it 
to be, an inexpressible knowledge of God, 
or an experience, real indeed, but expli- 
cable as a psychological experience of 
quite another sort. The present reviewer 
does not pretend»to pronounce judgment 
in this delicate matter for other readers; 
he can only say that, with perfect willing- 
ness to believe, he has never found the 
record convincing. Mr. Watkin is subtle, 
even profound, but he leaves one reader 
at least skeptical, leaves him more deeply 
intrenched in his old opinion that this 
whole metaphysic of the absolute applied 
to the Deity, from Aristotle down, is a 
blunder in theology, a misuse of terms, 
and a hindrance to true religion. 


It can not be said that “The Harrow 
Life of Henry Montagu Butler” (Long- 
mans), by E. Graham, is not too long— 
of how many biographies to-day can it 
be said?—and the four hundred closely 
printed pages might well have been con- 
tracted to two hundred. But in a way 
it is a memorable book, as the life it por- 
trays is of a kind we are not likely to 


see repeated. For more than a hundred 
years the Butler family has been inti- 
mately associated with the Hill. For 
twenty-four years (1805-1829) Dr. 
George Butler was head-master, and then 
in 1859, after a distinguished career as 
student at the school and at Cambridge, 
his son, the subject of this memoir, was 
appointed to the same high office. He 
was at that time only twenty-six years 
old, but from the first he was master in 
fact as well as in title. In 1885, after 
twenty-six years of service, he resigned, 
and was elected Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, at which point the present instal- 
ment of his biography comes to an end. 
Son and grandsons continued the con- 
nection with the school, and still con- 
tinue it. 

The tenor of Butler’s life was so even 
that there are few salient points for the 
reviewer to pick out, and the details of 
change in public-school management 
which took place under his administra- 
tion are more interesting to the British 
than to the American reader. But sev- 
eral large questions inevitably come to 
one’s mind in the course of the narra- 
tive—questions which we shall set down 
here but shall not attempt to answer. As 
always in biographies concerned with 
education, there is complaint of the nar- 
rowness of the old standards, and often 
this complaint is loudest on the part of 
those who have shown the noblest fruits 
of the method against which they pro- 
test. The question is: How did the old 
restricted system which prevailed when 
Butler entered upon office produce such 
notable scholars and such widely edu- 
cated men, whereas the broader system 
of the present is producing more nar- 
rowly educated men? Of the fact no 
one thoroughly conversant with bio- 
graphical literature can be doubtful. An- 
other question is this: How, as things 
are now coming to be, can the rank and 
dignity be maintained which hitherto 
have been attached to the head-master- 
ship of the great public schools? That 
dignity certainly arose from the close 
association of education with the church, 
and from the fact that a mastership was 
a natural step to a bishopric or the like. 
Is it possible with a secularized system 
of education to find any substitute for 
this dignity, or without this will it be 
possible to continue for long to attract 
into the field of secondary education such 
men as Dr. Butler? These are grave 
questions for England, and equally grave 
for this country. 


Sir Walter Runciman, well known as a 
steamer owner and as the author of sev- 
eral books about ships and sailors, has 
recently brought out an American edi- 
tion of his “Drake, Nelson and Napoleon” 
(Putnam). The work is most interesting 
and suggestive. It deals with the exploits 
of the two British naval heroes solely as 
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illustrating their characteristics and 
ideals. What he says of Drake to-day 
should thrill any English-speaking read- 
er. To Nelson’s genius he yields a full 
meed of praises while he exposes re- 
morselessly Nelson’s very human defects. 
Words fail him to express his opinion 
of Lady Hamilton, whose relations with 
Nelson are given in much detail and, one 
might almost say, with exceptionally 
broad comprehension. The association of 
Napoleon with Nelson, in this volume, 
seems a bit forced but it gives the author 
an opportunity to deplore the part which 
King George III. and his court took in 
combatting the chosen ruler of the 
French people, ignoring, for dynastic rea- 
sons, the facts that his selection by them 
was wholly voluntary; that wherever he 
went on his victorous campaigns equality 
before the law was established and privi- 
lege destroyed; and that he left behind 
him, on his retreat from Moscow, the 
other inestimable boon, the Code which 
bears his name. It almost seems as if 
Sir Walter had taken to heart the late 
John Codman Ropes’ Lowell lectures on 
this subject. He points out that not only 
did his country “back the wrong horse” 
in the Crimean War and at the Berlin 
Conference in 1878, but that it was 
equally wrong in joining the European 
monarchies in opposing a man who, on 
his accession to the imperial throne, 
wrote King George, with his own hand, a 
touching personal appeal for a permanent 
and honorable peace. Sir Walter is not 
alone in believing that one of the causes 
of the World War was the defeat of 
Napoleon, which left Prussia free, first to 
unify, then to dominate Germany with 
a view to carrying out, in true Hohen- 
zollern fashion, the policy so lately re- 
vealed. It is impossible to do full justice 
in a brief notice to this wonderfully ab- 
sorbing book. To begin its reading is to 
commit oneself to careful perusal from 
cover to cover. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s “Ancient 
Man” (Boni and Liveright) begins a 
serious attempt to teach history to the 
young. The author is so serious that he 
goes forward quite oblivious of any of 
the old folks who may chance to over- 
hear him. And it is quite possible that 
the old folks, if they listen, will overhear 
more than one thing marvelously clari- 
fying of the jumble of associations that 


cluster about the blessed word Mesopo- 


tamia. Whatever the old folks may say, 
the younger generation will immediately 
pronounce the illustrations “striking,” 
and cherish them accordingly; they will 
find the maps, precisely as the author 
says, “animated.” Ever afterwards, they 
will remember that, after the stone-axe 
men, Egypt comes first, and then Baby- 
lonia, and then Assyria, and then the 
Chaldeans. and then the Persians, and 
they will be clear in their minds as to 


just where the Jews and the Phenicians 
and the Sumerians and the Hittites come 
into the story. More than that, they will 
remember something of what each of 
these peoples contributed to life as it is 
led to-day. It would never have occurred 
to Alice to offer history of this sort to 
the Dodo and the other bedraggled par- 
ticipants in the “caucus race,” as the 
driest thing she could think of. 


Drama 


Old Epigram and New 
Morality 


HE critic busies himself rather with 
the acting than with the text of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” in 
the pleasant revival at the Bramhall Play- 
house, in which already the Oscar Wilde 
play takes on a little of the dignity and 
slightly faded elegance of a neo-classic. 
We are almost thirty years from those 
insolent young days in which its smart- 
nesses glittered like the gems in the cor- 
sage of a parvenue. The acting, or part 


‘of it, put a question to the play the 


other night, and acting is a shrewd in- 
quisitor. Are the characters in this com- 
edy insincere? Most people and many 
actors would reply that the very point 
of the play is the extravagance of their 
insincerity. To me, on the contrary, 
Wilde’s point seems to consist in the cre- 
ation of a set of people who are abso- 
lutely sincere in the expression of 
sentiments which in ordinary persons 
would be undoubted evidence of insin- 
ceritvy. Other dramatists have made 
merry over the affectations of the fash- 
ionable; Wilde imagined a mythical world 
in which those affectations should be the 
realities. Here is a world in which the 
eye is an accessory to the eyeglass, the 
neck to the cravat, the heart to the waist- 
coat, the visit to the talling-card, the 
marriage to the trousseau, the event to 
the item, and the person to the name. 
Both girls, very properly, love men for 
their names. Carlyle in “Sartor Resar- 
tus” indulged a like fantasy when he 
described man as a Clotheshorse; only 
in Carlyle it is the irony of a profoundly 
serious mind to which that fantasy gives 
voice. In Wilde the whole matter is 
sportive, yet the extravagance which 
makes reality an adjunct to fashion is 
quite of a piece with the half-serious 
philosophy which in “Intentions” made 
Nature a refiex or product of Art. Wilde 
chose to make all the characters in his 
caprice arbitrary, dogmatic, and impe- 
rious; they are all a little loud. The 
result is amusing enough. Would it have 
been less or more amusing if the same 
outlook on life had been transferred to 
amiable, demure, and quiet persons? 


Substitute middle-class propriety for 
fashion, and a partial answer to that 
question is afforded by some of the lib- 
rettos of W. S. Gilbert. 

To maintain a caprice like the above 
for three successive acts is well-nigh 
impossible; in the face of precautions 
truth leaks in. Algernon’s consumption 
of the sandwiches in Act I and of the 
muffins in Act II seem artistic blemishes 
in a play of this stamp. People should 
eat indeed, but only. as an exercise in 
manners; to eat because one cares to, 
to eat with appetite, is to admit that 
civilities do not regulate the universe. 
I grant that, if any food is to be stressed, 
it might well be the cucumber sandwich; 
two films of bread parted by a shaving 
of anemic vegetable might stand aptly 
enough for the reduction of eating from 
an operation to a rite. But the gusto 
in the eating is another matter. Still 
much is to be pardoned to a play that 
has been fed exclusively on epigrams. 
Epigrams as a diet are as coruscating, 
as stimulating, and as innutritious as 
rock-salt, and a play fed on such fare 
need not be railed at if it finds itself as 
powerless as Algernon to resist the se- 
ductions of a sandwich or a muffin. A 
work of art whose principle is the ex- 
clusion of from half to two-thirds of the 
things that make humanity interesting 
may find its life jeoparded by the very 
completeness of its adhesion to its prin- 
ciple. In such a case it is almost praise- 
worthy to sin. A play’s first business is 
to save its life. 

How should the actors handle such a 
play? Should they lend to their parts 
whatever temperament they may possess, 
or should they make the humanity in 
these parts merely titular and honorary? 
One’s first impulse is to say “Yes” to the 
second of these alternatives, but one re- 
flects. An elephant in silk hat and eve- 
ning clothes makes a diverting picture; 
a man in the same gear affords a less 
titillating but much profounder comedy. 
It is everlastingly droll that an animal 
should be a gentleman; that is the com- 
edy of civilized man. But clearly the 
animal in such a rendezvous is as indis- 
pensable as the gentleman, and to starve 
the animal is to starve the fun. Once 
more it is amusing that a king should 
be a ceremony (as he is affirmed to be 
in the Emersonian anecdote), because he 
is so much more than a ceremony, and 
the greater the margin the greater the 
mirth. Applied to the Wilde comedy, 
this means that the more vital and tem- 
peramental you can make your charac- 
ters the more amusing will be the con- 
trast with the purely modish and cere- 
monial nature of their springs of action. 
The acting of the Bramhall Players con- 
firmed this inference at every point. 
Miss Charlotte Granville, who is strong 
in temperament, made Lady Bracknell the 
best part in the play. Mr. Butler Daven- 
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port, who is a sharer in that virtue, 
made much of Jack Worthing as con- 
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trasted with the reduced and attenuated 
humanity which Mr. Edwin Strawbridge 
doled out in drams and scruples to Alger- 
non Moncrieff. 

Temperament is all very well, but the 
occasions which call it forth should har- 
monize with the artifice which begets 
the play. It is not clear that Algernon 
and Jack should be so frankly, artlessly, 
angry for an adequate human reason in 
Act II. Let them fight a duel by all 
means over the correct width of a wrist- 
band or the propriety of a monogram 
on a finger-bowl. But when they be- 
come humanly angry for a normally hu- 
man cause they step outside the frame 
of a play which might aptly have been 
entitled “The Importance of Being Frivo- 
lous.” Here again much must be par- 
doned to the natural impulse of actors 
to infuse a little warmth into a play 
whose epigrams have the glitter and the 
temperature of ice. In the third act, 
however, Mr. Davenport unquestionably 
goes too far in the excitement he im- 
putes to Jack over the supposed recovery 
of his mother in Miss Prism. This ex- 
citement is rant, and cheap rant. Why? 
If Jack is really excited, why should not 
Mr. Davenport act that excitement well? 
If Jack is.merely feigning, why should 
not Jack and Jack’s impersonator feign 
that excitement well? Is Jack himself, 
who has just appeared clad in black and 
sunk in grief for the apocryphal death 
of an imaginary brother, so clumsy an 
impersonator? Melodrama might ex- 
press something, but a travesty of melo- 
drama—that is about what Mr. Daven- 
port gives—can express nothing but a 
cynical indifference which might be more 
easily and efficiently expressed without 
melodrama and without travesty. It is 
interesting to compare Mr. Davenport, 
and to some extent Mr. Strawbridge, in 
points like these with Miss Helen Link 
as Lady Gwendolen Fairfax. Miss Link 
adopted from the start a stressed, and 
therefore a bad, affectation, a manner- 
ism that marked its estrangement from 
nature with fatal diligence in every 
syllable. But in one large point she was 
quite right. She clung to her Lady 
Gwendolen; she did not turn her into 
an ordinary young woman wherever an 
ordinary young woman could score a 
point. Interesting as the performance 
was, it was suggestive of a quieter and 
greater play that might have been suc- 
cessfully offered by more courageous 
actors to.a more discerning audience. 
The clew might perhaps have been found 
in the excellent effect of the dignified 
impassiveness of Mr. J. C. Matthews in 
the minor part of Lane. 

Mr. Harold Chapin’s “New Morality,” 
now visible in special matinees at the 
Playhouse, is a play worthy in some re- 
spects of the skill and vivacity which 
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John H. Williams 
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In view of the reappearance of the 
inconvertible paper money problem 
at the present time in international 
trade as a consequence of the war, 
this study is of directly practical 
value. It deals with the interre- 
lations of three factors—depreciat- 
ed paper money, foreign borrow- 
ings, and foreign trade—with a 
view to explaining the overturn in 
the trade balance of Argentina in 
i891 when an excess of imports 
over exports, till then the normal 
state of things, was changed into an 
excess of exports over imports. 
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Miss Grace George and Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith bring to the interpretation of 
its major roles. It is brightly worded, 
it is pleasantly set in a houseboat on 
the Thames, and has an unobtrusive but 
by no means undiverting plot which 
draws from its very slightness a half- 
tint of originality. The mistress of one 
houseboat, jealous of her husband’s pla- 
tonic interest in the mistress of another, 
addresses the second woman in terms 
which exceed diatribe and approach bil- 
lingsgate. An apology is demanded, is 
denied, is conceded; so runs the little tale. 
But Mr. Chapin’s play suffers materially 
from the doubleness of its design. It is 
written to explain a morality which is 
nominally new; it is also written to ex- 
ploit Miss George, and these two objects 
prove in practice to be inconsiderate an1 
intolerant of each other. Mr. Chanin 
finally settles the disagreement by the 
odd manceuvre of giving up one end of 
the play to Miss George and allowing 
the new morality to take the other. The 
first act is given over to Miss George— 
a little kingdom in which she reigns in 
all the spontaneity and prodigality of 
her most characteristic and amusing 
traits. The last act goes to the new 
morality, and Miss George is almost 
swept off the stage by the energy of its 
predominance. 

What, then, is Mr. Chapin’s new doc- 
trine? The newness of moralities is 
commonly overrated, and Mr. Chapin’s 
discovery amounts to little more than 
this: The husband of one woman should 
not cultivate a platonic interest in an- 
other. Revolution never bleated more 
demurely. The very speed of our assent 
to the proposition would seem to be a 
refutation of its novelty. Innovation 
travels a rougher road. Mr. Chapin 
takes this gospel of the woman’s claim 
to the intellectual and spiritual loyalty 
of her husband very seriously, and the 
point would be weighty if it were doubt- 
ful. Unfortunately, the woman for 
whom, and to some extent by whom, the 
claim is made is an amazing mixture of 
spitfire, hussy, penitent, and formalist, 
in the mere contact with whom every 
principle loses its solemnity. Mr. 
Chapin’s philosophy is expressed in a 
rather long speech; Mr. Chapin is 
afraid of this speech, and he has thought 
to protect himself by allowing his farce 
and his ethics to culminate at the same 
moment in the same utterance. A man 
in whom strong drink has unleashed 
both the orator and the missionary ex- 
pounds the doctrine to a heedful dinner 
party. This is more original than the 
thesis, but after all there is support in 
history for Mr. Chapin. Drunkenness 
has often been oracular; it remains for 
the Playhouse to demonstrate that it can 
be made at the same time oracular and 
ridiculous. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 
James Gibbons Huneker— 
The Rival Operas—The 
Symphony Concerts. 


QO* more importance to the thousands 
who love music than all the concerts 
and the operas of the week was the re- 
gretted passing of that great musical 
critic and delightful essayist, James Gib- 
bons Huneker. He wrote with brilliancy 
of all the arts—of painting, music, sculp- 
ture, drama, literature. But he excelled 
in the analysis of music and musicians. 
To those of us who had been close to 
“Jim,” his loss seems grievous and irre- 
parable. No one had in his day achieved 
so much to illuminate the art we call 
divine. 

The style, in his case, really was the 
man, flamboyant, daring, dazzling, al- 
ways erudite. He had the faculty of 
making unmaterial things seem real and 
vivid. He leapt with ease from Bach 
and Chopin to diabolism. In his adven- 
tures into music he went far beyond 
mere tones and themes and rhythms. 
He sought and reached the soul of that 
sweet art. 

As a critic he had liberal sympathies. 
But he was never quite in touch with 
the activities of ultra-modern music. 
The gods he served were those whom all 
admire, Chopin and Beethoven and 
Brahms and Wagner. He spent long 
years in studying Franz Liszt, but balked 
at most who came after Debussy. 

His memory and facility were marvel- 
ous—his command of words and facts 
bewildered one. Yet he would some- 
times tell us that he was no “date 
hound,” and facts beguiled him vastly 
less than truths. Like others who have 
been foremost in his field, he was not 
to be taken as a model. He.was too in- 
dividual. His supreme task, the task 
he had chiefly set himself, was to 
reveal the glorious things achieved by 
others. An omniverous reader and a 
worshipper of music, he was eclectic, to 
at least a large extent. 

He detested shams in music as in 
other arts. And at times he could be 
frdnk—he was rarely ruthless—in his 
exposures of some musical charlatans. 
But he could rhapsodize and swell with 
wondrous eloquence when he was stirred 
by some great work of genuine beauty. 
He swore by Chopin and by Brahms 
and bowed to Wagner. For opera, 
though, he had no deep respect. To 
him it always seemed a hybrid form. 
His heart was in “pure” music, not in 
opera. And he could sing loud pans in 
the praise of singers, and virtuosi who 
performed on many instruments. We 
know what he said of Mary Garden and 
of Olive Fremstad, of de Pachmann, Pad- 
erewski, and Carreno. 
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He knew more, I think, of music than 
of drama. On Brahms and Chopin he 
was an authority. He did more than 
any writer of his time to make us under- 
stand and love the art of music. 


Galli-Curci has been prominent of late, 
both as a singer and as a woman. Her 
agement. Her appearance at the Man- 
agement should help that house without 
working serious harm to the rival man- 
agement. Her appearances at the Man- 
hattan confirmed to some extent her rep- 
utation. But they hardly warranted 
quite all the transports indulged in by 
her many warm admirers. The quality 
of her voice, while very charming, 
seemed to have lost a little of its liquid 
quality. The intonation of the singer 
was not faultless, nor was her trilling 
quite what it had been. The announce- 
ment of Galli-Curci’s engagement for the 
Metropolitan was followed quickly by the 
début at that opera house of a young 
American soprano, Cora’ Chase, who 
gives high promise as a _ coloratura 
singer. It may be added that, so far, 
Lucrezia Bori has confirmed and even 
strengthened the impression she had left 
on all our minds as an interpreter of 
gracious lyric roles like those of Fiora 
(of ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re”) and Puccini’s 
Mimi. 

Our opera houses have confined them- 
selves for the week or so under discus- 
sion to works familiar, though by no 
means vulgar. “Manon,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” and “Il Barbiere” have been 
heard in turn at the Manhattan and the 
Metropolitan. The revival of the sen- 
sational “Salome” will soon take place 
at the Manhattan with Muratore and 
Mary Garden in the characters of Herod 
and his unlovely stepdaughter. 

There have been rumors of some scrt 
of understanding between the now rival 
opera houses. It has been suggested 
that they might both find it advantage- 
cus to arrange for interchange of sing- 
ers, for example. But competition is 
the soul of art, and we should view with 
some distrust all that smacks, even in 
the remotest way, of gentlemen’s com- 
binations meant, not to improve and put 
more life into our opera, but to enable 
it to become more financially profitable. 
There is surely room in a great city of 
six millions for two great lyric theatres. 
Not possibly upon the present basis, 
which works harm to both—and, more 
especially, to the Chicago organization. 
The ideal might be to give New York 
the equivalents of what Paris, with not 
half its population, has long boasted— 
a house reserved for the more heavy 
forms of opera (which would properly 
be the Metropolitan) and another in 
which works of the more graceful kind 
would be performed. There should he 


room, too, for a third much-needed the- 
atre devoted wholly to works sung in 
English. 


Guiomar Novaes, who, since the death 
of the inimitable Teresa Carreno, has 
held an enviable position as a pianist, 
reappeared at a recent concert in Car- 
negie Hall with the National Symphony 
orchestra. Unhappily she had chosen for 
performance one of the least vital and 
most trivial of the Saint-Saéns concertos, 
the fourth, in C-minor. Not even her 
transcendent art could lend it more 
than casual interest. To complete the 
programme the conductor, Willem Men- 
gelberg, gave us the “Psyche” tone-poem 
of César Franck and Gade’s overture to 
“Echoes from Ossian,” with which the 
then youthful Danish composer won a 
stipend from King Christian. The over- 
ture was inspired by the legend of a 
hero who, while hunting near Killarney, 
was lured by fair demons to a myste- 
rious cavern, whence he was at last deliv- 
ered. The “Psyche” tone-poem (or 
Suite), divided into three episodes, is 
characteristic of the purity and loveli- 
ness which mark much of Franck’s mu- 
sic. The last episode, which has to do 
with the famous love of Eros and 
Psyche, is the most beautiful and im- 
pressive. 

Frieda Hempel was the soloist at the 
last (Sunday) concert of the New York 
Symphony. Mr. Damrosch’s programme 
included works by Gluck, Handel, Grieg, 
and Massenet. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





BOOK NEWS 


We announce the following Chicago 
books for early publication 


The Press and Politics 


in Japan By Kisaburo Kawabe 
Shows the influence of the press upon the 
political life of Japan. A mine of informa- 
tion about the Japan of today. A clear and 
comprehensive history of the development of 
political life in the Sunrise Kingdom. Ready 
March 1. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


Modern Tendencies in 


Sculpture By Lorado Taft 
Discusses the work of Auguste Rodin, 
other European sculptors, of Augustus 


Saint-Gaudens, and other American sculp- 
tors. Profusely _ illustrated. Ready in 
March. $5.00 net, postpaid $5.20. 

The Graphic Arts By Joseph Pennell 
Deals with the modern development of all 
the graphic arts and is richly illustrated. 
Ee chapter headings are /llustration: Wood 

Cutting, Wood Engraving, Modern Methods; 
Etching: The Etchers, The Methods; Litho- 
graphy: The Artists, The Methods. Ready 
in March. $5.00 net, postpaid $5.20. 

Introduction to the 

Science of Sociology By Robert E. 

Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
Based on the belief that the use of con- 
crete material makes possible a clearer. un- 
derstanding of the principles of sociology 
than has been possible with the method of 
presentation in the past. Ready in May. 
$4.50 net, postpaid $4.70. 

Funeral Management 

and Costs By Quincy L. Dowd 
Ready in March. $3.00 net, postpaid $3.15. 

Law and Business 
By H. E. Oliphant and W. H. Spencer 
Ready in May. $4.50 net, postpaid $4.70. 

Purchase from your dealer or direct. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5786 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Author of Tremendous Trifles, ] 


new book is indicated by the following partial table of contents: 
The Domesticity of Detectives; 
On Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; Mormonism; 
On Stage Costume ; 
35 essays in all. $2.00 


SUGGESTION AND AUTOSUGGESTION 


| : . . . . 

| A psychological and pedagogical study based upon investigations made by the New 
The practical discoveries of this school are destined to influence educa- 
tional work more radically even than Freudianism can influence it. 


the teachings of Bergson, of modern philosophy as well. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
By Charles Platt, Ph. D., M. D. 


the emotions, the mind cure, the unconscious mind with all 
are some of the subjects treated in this common 


in mental ills and also in the socially inadequate, the 
Descriptive circular sent on request. 
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a literary event, and especially so just now, 
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it only “Should stand out as 
It is only the recording of the daily transactions costs one of the most pop- 
of a business. A knowledge of the principles one dollar ular novels of the 
will aid every business man in acquiring a better and season.” 

understanding of the reports and statements he ninety 
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